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ROMISH AVARICE. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


M. CoqvuEREL—no incompetent authority— 
thinks the Romish Church the source of the 
grave troubles of his country, of the misfortunes 
of Italy and Spain. He repeats only the lesson 
of history; yet he could scarcely have been pre- 
pared to find in America the same fatal influence 
blighting the hopes of freemen. Of all the vices 
of the papal see not the 
least constant and dan- 
gerous has been avarice. 

Its passion for accumu- 
lating lands and endow-_ 
ments has disturbed and 
oppressed society in ov 

ery Europeannation,im- 
poverished England un- | 
til, under Henry VIII, 
it confiscated all the pos- 
sessions of its priests, 
hastened the French rev- 
olution by enormous pec- 
ulations, weighed down 
Italy and Spain until 
their suffering people 
have seized upon the 
wide domains of the pa- 
pacy, exasperated Ger- 
many, and covered Mex- 
ico and South America 
with apparently endless 
misfortunes. 

The same career of | 
priestly rapacity has be- 
gun in our own city, and 
has advanced with more 
than European vigor. 
No savage king or ser- 
vile despot of the Mid- 
die Ages was ever more 
bountiful to his Romish 
allies than our Demo- 
cratic rulers. In Europe 
the wealth of the ruling 
sect was the slow growth 
of centuries. In New 
York two decades have 
sufficed to enrich the 
Romish Church from 
the public treasury. 
While taxation has risen 
to an intolerable severi- 
ty, while the city debt 
has been steadily in- 
creasing until suddenly 
it is discovered that we 
are in a condition of 
almost hopeless insol- 
vency, while enormous 
frauds have consumed 
the earnings of the poor 
aud diminished the prof- 
its of the industrious, the 
lavish endowments of a 
foreign priesthood have 
never ceased, and mill- 
ions have been squan- ea. 
dered to maintain Cath- ~ 
olic institutions, to 
serve the integrity slike 

mish faith, 

How numerous these 
sectarian charities have 
decome, how many Rom- 
ish gsylams, protecto- 
nes, and private alms- 
houses line the streets 
of our city, not many 

how ; but every one is 
familiar with the large 
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| to satisfy the public mind by exhibiting their title. 
| Fortunately for the city, one of the leases of the 


‘orphan asylum contains a clause of revocation, 
and was, no doubt, intended to enable the people 
to recall the grant whenever they should think 
to do so. Of the Protectory,’’ whose 
arge endowment and excessive yearly cost every 
citizen is conscious of, it can only be said that 
all its beneficiaries might be cheaply provided 
for in the city institutions. The foundling asy- 
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Church pour forth its wealth in saving its poor 
from want, and softening the ills of its suffering 
people. But when it extracts such extravagant 
sums from an overburdened community, controls 
the city by a political party, and endows itself 
from the liberality of an unscrupulous faction, 
its charity is converted into selfish avarice, and 
it enters once more upon that course of ambitious 
greed which has forced every European nation 
to recall its gifts to the priesthood. Charity, we 
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tion; would have joined in no political move- 
ments; would have proved by an open reform 
that they had repented of their evil deeds in past 
history ; were prepared to win a new repotation 
in all future ages. Unhappily they have entered 
boldly upon the opposite course. All that is bad 
in their past policy they would revive: the gen- 
tle teachings of Fentron, the ominous remon- 


strances of Dériincer and Hyractintue, they 
“The Catholic press of the United | 


neglect. 
States,” says, in effect, 
a foreign review, 
more bigoted and more 
hostile to freedom than 
the European: it teach- 
es rebellion, persecu- 
tion, end the final fall 
| of the republic.” The 
Romish Church has be- 
, come once more an act- 
ive political party. Its 
adherents vote on that 
side which promises 
them the largest share 
of power. It aims to 
rule in our wealthy cit- 
ies. It has already be- 
come a source of dis- 
cord and moral decay. 
It has suffered its 
cials to plunder the pub- 
lic without stint so 
as it is allowed to share 
in the spoil. It has no 
word of reproof for its 
dishonest adherents: It 
must prepare in future 
to be treated as a 
litical faction ra 
than a Christian sect; 
to be studied with keen 
accuracy by the patriot ; 
reviewed by the swift in- 
sight of letiers ; pointed 
at by a HYAcINTHE Or & 
CoQuERBL as a ceaseless 
cause of human woe; 
must deserve the re- 
bukes of modern civil- 
ization, and sink be- 
neath the scorn of the 
community it has rifled 
and betrayed. 

As a political faction 
it can scarcely hope for 
any lasting success. It 
may hold New York in 
its grasp a few years 
longer. It may distarb 
the peace of quiet towns 
with riots and disorder. 
It may place in office 

meless 


men sha and cor- 
oN rupt. But the same un- 


that has fol- 
owed the priestly rulers 
of Europe must attend 
them here, and any par- 
ty that trusts for its vic- 
tories to the support of 
foreign Church will 
_ dwindle to a small mi- 
nority. In Europe the 
firmest opponents of the 
Romish rule are Cath- 
olics who prefer the in- 
terests of their eouptry 
to the advancement of 
the Church. The peo- 
ple of Italy, while still 


the faith of 
, maintain their 
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“wns required for their 
“apport. An orphan 
occupies a block 

of the most costly land 
of the city. The prop- 
&rty on which it stands 
Was granted on a per- 
petual lease, for a nom- 
nal rent, in 1846 or’47 ; 
itis maintained, in part, 
yearly appropriation. Its annual cost 
rt € city can not be less than one hundred 
oer dollars, including the interest upon the 
i. sa the land; yet it is safe to say that all 
— might be maintained in the public in- 
Ho ons, or lodged, at a moderate cost, in some 
on ry home. A cathedral of unusual size has 
next to the orphan asylum. It occu- 
rape lock of ground of enormous value. Grave 
ra ar rest upon the manner in which this land 
oPtained, and it would be well for its owners 


every day. But dissat 
treasure at once, he killed the Goose ; 
other goose would be.’’—£sor. 


KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGG. 


lum received half a million in land and money 
from the unstinted liberality of our present rulers. 
Its death rate is extraordinary : the public chari- 
ties are prepared to supply its place, perhaps with 
more encouraging results. 

We have noticed these institutions as the chief 
examples of their class; they are surrounded by 
a throng of similar charities, controlled by the 
Romish priesthood. For the honest laborers in 
the cause of humanity we have a lasting sympa- 
thy. We should rejoice to see the Romish 


“4 certain man had the good fortune to possess a G 
isfied with so slow an income, 


must remember, was the pretext under which 
Rome engrossed the fairest lands of Germany, 
and spoiled Italy and Spain. * 


If the Romish priesthood dis- 


cretion, they would have carefully avoided any 
recurrence, in the New World, to that dishonest 
policy which has enraged against them the peo- 
ple of the Old. They would have come among 
us as o.e of many sects. They would have 
claimed no superiority except in humility and 
good deeds, They would haye laid aside ambi- 


oose that laid him a Golden Egg 
and thinking to seize the whole 


and cutting her open, found her—just what any 


free schools, their liber- 
al institutions, and have 
destroyed the temporal 
power in defiance of 
the anathemas of an in- 
fallible pope. It is a 
promising trait in our 
own politics that many 
intelligent and 

Catholics have de- 


nounced that dangerous policy upon which their 
Charch has entered, w accept no bribes from 
dishonest rulers, and inculcate obedience to the 
laws. 


Still, however, there must be a vigorous strug- 
gle, and it will demand all the watchful zeal of - 
the patriotic to expel from our midst the cor- 
rupting influence-of Romish polities. Only a 
year ago the nation was in signal danger. Jos- 
sessed of New York, controlling its revenues, 
guiding the policy of the whole Democratic 
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party, the papal faction seemed sect fe of its 
aim; its leaders aspired to the Presid :ncy; its 
lavish corruption controlled the Legit jatare of 
New York; the Democracy of the ‘Vest had 
been purchased with bribes ; and, radis ting from 
the metropolis, as if from a centre of ; 2oral ard 
mental decay, the Romish influence w, s spread- 
ing from city to city. Few dared th m to de- 
nounce the priests, who, like so mar; of their 
" predecessors, connived at immorality for their 
own ends, ruled over the public sc/ ools, and 
extorted great sums from the official) they had 
placed in power; few would see the cause of 
the total decay of public virtue, or t.ie shame- 
less vices of our rulers. It seemed js if New 
York had already sunk into the mora degrada- 
tion of a Romish city. The spirit of independ- 
ence was gone; the Romish press sug; ested that 
a republic was never lasting. A sud len shock 
aroused us; it was discovered that raud, per- 
jury, forgery, were common practice with our 
city officials; a general cry for hone: ty and re- 
form has arisen among us; and if the vast sums 
of which we have been plundered, ai d the un- 
equaled crimes that have been commi ted by our 
public officials, prove sufficient to teacl vigilance, 
economy, and a pure republicanism in jhe future, 
they will not have been suffered or kc st in vain. 
We have been snatched from more fa al ills. 
Yet our danger still hovers arourd us: the 
priestly faction is still unbroken, aid still re- 
morseless and revengeful; the Jesuit stands be- 
hind the-guilty men, his benefactor , teaching 
them defiance; the Romish party see _s to retain 
them in office; the Romish press s) ggests the 
fall of the republic. To save all th it we have 
inherited of freedom, education, polit cal purity, 
and republican vigor from the mala ious influ- 
ence of the foreign priest, may requi e a united 
moyement of the people no less d cided and 
rapid than that which has saved Ital) or Spain. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC HOF E AND 
DOUBT. 


HE leaders and organs of the Democratic 
party in the Northern part ( f the coun- 
try appear tacitly to acknowledj e the hope- 
lessness of electing a President »y their or- 
ganization. They are suggesting union with 
all who are opposed to the prese 1t Adminis- 
tration and its policy. This tei dency is so 
strong that we have seen in Del jocratic pa- 
pers exhortations to the member of the par- 
ty in the Ohio Legislature to .ote for ex- 
Secretary Cox as Senator, if by a liance with 
liberal Republicans they coul¢ elect him. 
The sudden admiration shown »y the same 
papers for Senators SUMNER an | SCHURZ is 
a8 amusing as it is transparent, The dull 
platitudes about “radicalism” n the same 
organs, and their petty and fui ile personal 
attacks upon the President, re real a deep 
and disheartening consciousn¢ is that the 
mind and heart of the America: people are 
turned away from the Demo ratic party. 
But we see in no Democratic pi per an effort 
to explain the universal and yj rofound dis- 
trust with which its party is re rarded. 
Until that distrust is remov d the party 
can not hope to return to pow¢r. But it is 
a distrust which isirremovable nor is there 
any probability of the success >f the party 
until the country is satisfied that it has 
ceased to be-the old party of slid very and the 
rebellion. It seems to have bi en supposed 
by many of the leaders that it '’as only nec- 
essary to use certain forms of ‘ xpression in 
order to recover popular confid mce; that it 
would be enough to say that every thing 
was accepted to satisfy the ‘ountry that 
Democratic ascendency was as safe as that 
of any party. That was the e :quisite folly 
of the New Departure. For mere words 
avail no more in public than ir private rela- 
tions. Nobody is deceived wien a black- 
guard affects courtesy, or a windler pro- 
nounces in-favor of honesty. NVhatever the 
Democratic party, or certain papers and 
leaders in its name, may say, t 1e great facts 
of its history, traditions, dogn as, and mem- 
bership remain. 
_ When it declared that it ha¢ an inexpress- 
ible respect for the Constii-ation, for in- 
stance, it is notorious that ii included the 
Great body of those who soug! t the destruc- 


tion of the Union and of those who sympa- 
thized with the attempt. When it professed 
peculiar regard for liberty, the country knows 
that its great policy was the maintenance of 
slavery, and that to-day every Ku-Klux as- 
sassin hunting and shooting negroes and 
Union men is a Democrat. When it prom- 
ises honest and economical administration, 
it is not forgotten that the doctrine “To the 
victors belong the spoils” —the very principle 
of political corruption—was first preached 
and practiced by the Democratic party. 
These are but illustrations of facts which 
are most familiar to the American people. 
They do not cease to be significant because 
in the exigency of an election some Demo- 
cratic leaders insist that by-gones shall be 
by-gones. They are not by-gones. Every 
body knows that they are not by-gones. 
There is not an intelligent man in the land 
who does not know that the national success 
of the Democratic party would be the menace 
of incalculable evils. And the reason is that, 
whatever is said, the composition and the 
spirit of the party are substantially the same. 

Naturally the pride and obstinacy of the 
leaders disincline them to the thought of dis- 
banding. And, indeed, no party formally dis- 
bands. The old Federal and Whig parties 
were merged in others: thy simply disap- 
peared. And asthe Democratic name and or- 
ganization must, in the opinion of the lead- 
ers, be maintained, they propose, as a trick 
to outwit the country, that the nomination 
of the anti-Administration Republicans be 
accepted. But the leaders will find three 
difficulties: first, the dissent of their follow- 
ers; second, the dissent of the anti-Adminis- 
tration Republicans; third, the perception 
of the country. As we said last week, the 
united Democratic party and the anti-Ad- 
ministration Republicans, if combined, would 
be a formidable coalition, and the organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party is such that it 
would hope to throw its force as a unit. But 
that is a very doubtful possibility. There are 
many Democrats who, in the absence of a 
formal party nomination, would “leave the 
party, while the anti-Administration Repub- 
licans would very well understand what ele- 
ment would control the coalition. And as 
the rest of the country would see the same 
thing, the purpose of a coalition would be 
utterly baffled. 

The last new departure of the Democratic 
party seems, therefore, to be no more prom- 
ising than all the others. And it is a sig- 
nificant fact, because it shows that parties 
are not founded upon professions only, but 
upon actual principles and real tendencies. 
These incessant “ departures” of the Demo- 
crats are only futile struggles to escape 
identity. The name describes the spirit and 
purpose which the American people natural- 
ly suspect. The country does not include 
all who are called Democrats in a common 
denunciation, as it does not indiscriminate- 
ly approve or praise all who are called Re- 
publicans, or every measure which bears 
that name. But the tremendous contest of 
the last thirty years is too fresh in every as- 
pect for us to accept words for things. The 
Ku-Klux, the thinly veiled anarchy in the 
Southern States, is a perpetual and ghastly 
alimonition not to trifle with the ascendency 
of the Republican party, which has proved 
by the most costly tests its fidelity to liber- 
ty and justice. 


THE CONVENTION OF COLORED 
CITIZENS. 


THE recent convention of the colored 
people of the Southern States, in Celumbia, 
South Carolina, was notable and interest- 
ing as another demonstration of the earnest 
wish of that class of citizens to promote the 
best understanding of their feelings and 
purposes. In a little pamphlet called “ In- 
dices,” which Mr. Tovusey has re- 
cently published, containing many brief pa- 
pers indicating the current of patriotic feel- 
ing during the war just after it, there is 
a letter of Mr. H. J. RayMOnpD in reply to 
one from Mr. Tovusey, in which Mr. Ray- 
MOND said, “The interest of any one class, 
black or white, whatever might be their 
condition, would always be of secondary in- 
terest tome.” Mr. RAYMOND meant nothing 
unkind. He thought that the objections to 
class legislation, as it is called, covered the 
question of special care of the freedmen, and 
that they must take their chance with the 
rest. But the abnormal condition of that 
class, which had been produced by the gov- 
ernment, rightfully demanded, and for the 
highest reasons of justice and the public 
welfare, that there should be a special treat- 
ment, and that fact was recognized in the 
continuance of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Since that time the special care has ceased, 
but the peculiar hardship of the colored pop- 
ulation has continued. The great truth of 
their position is well stated in the report of 
their Columbia convention. After saying 
that they do not ask to be treated with pe- 
culiar favor, the report continues: “ While 
we have, as a body, contributed our labor in 


the past to enhance the wealth and promote 


the welfare of the community, we have, as 


a class, been deprived of the acquisition of 
labor and the return that civil- 
ization makes for the labor of the individ- 
ual.” It is a cruel injustice to forget this. 
The slaves were freed in the midst of war. 
They had no education, no money, no land. 
They were ignorant and dependent children, 
and their old masters regarded them bitterly 
as the cause of their humiliation, and the liv- 
ing monuments of the Yankee triumph. The 
black codes at the end of the war showed 
what the feeling was toward them; and 
against every kind of opposition, despised 
and contemned, they began their exodus 
from slavery and degradation toward the 
promised land of civilization and equality. 

That they have borne themselves well, no 
one will deny. That, with every disadvan- 
tage and discouragement, the slaves of yes- 
terday have shown themselves to be citizens 
more orderly and valuable than the majority 
of the master race that sneered at them, is 
indisputable. That to-day the anarchy 
which undermines society in many of the 
Southern States is not due to them, but to 
the “enlightened” and “conservative” and 
“superior” master class, is notorious. In- 
deed, they are the objects of the malignant 
hatred of the Ku-Klux. The “chivalry” 
that sold babes and mothers at the auction 
block now wreaks its expiring vengeance 
upon the colored race because of its loyalty 
to the government that gave it freedom. 
One of the Ku-Klux, whom the late action 
of the government persuaded to surrender 
himself, said that an order one day came to 
him and others to take out a certain negro 
and shoot him. The victim was tied to a 
sapling, and the man who told the story 
begged for his life as he would have asked 
for that of a favorite dog. But it was use- 
less, and the negro was shot: and the man 
who vainly tried-to save him told the story 
as coolly as if he had been describing the 
drowning of a day-old kitten. 

Every colored man in those States knows 
that if he conspicuously aids the party which 
the old master class hates as that of its vic- 
tors, he is in peril of his life. We have 
heard enough in authentic ways to satisfy 
us that the situation is not exaggerated. 


And in the midst of it all the colored peo- 


ple gravely and calmly ask by théir repre- 
sentatives in convention that they, in com- 
mon with the laboring whites, may have 
such facilities of education as Congress may 
upon inquiry think expedient, and they in- 
voke the aid of the American people to de- 
stroy the prejudice which excludes them 
from ap equal chance in the various me- 
chanica. industries. And knowing that ev- 
ery race suffers when any part of it is de- 
graded, they pray that the influence of the 
country may be directed to the abolition of 
slavery wherever it lingers. 

Naturally the convention asked a word 
from CHARLES SUMNER, which he gladly sent. 
He urged the colored people to insist always 
and every where upon their equal rights, 
guaranteed by law. He said, “It is in vain 
to teach equality if you do not practice it.” 
It is well said, and it indicates the duty of 
every honorable man to do what he can to 
destroy the prejudice. If public opinion 
permitted the same kind of discrimination 
against any other class of equal citizens that 
it tolerates against this, the sentiment of 
justice would be obscured, and equality be- 
come a name. If, for instance, the Irish or 
the Germans were excluded from hotels and 
schools and public conveyances because they 
were Germans or Irish, the stigma could not 
fail to hurt them and to harm the rest of us. 
It would introduce and perpetuate the “eel- 
ing of caste, which is cruel to a class and 
fatal to popular government. That feeling 
is the great foe of the colored population. 
They are conscious of it, as the appeal of 
their Southern convention shows. And ev- 
ery honest white American citizen will help 
to dispel it. 


ROBERT ANDERSON. 


THE death of General RopgerRT ANDERSON 
recalls one of the most memorable events in 
our history, in which he was a chief actor. 
It was only ten years ago, although it seems 
to have oceurred in another age, so vast have 
been its consequences. What he did was so 
well done that the country was content that 
he should do no more. It was easy, when 
the results of his action appeared in the 
mighty resolution of the people, to say that 
his duty was plain, and that he could not 
have done otherwise. But at the time it 
was a simple and heroic regard for duty, 
which, as immediately appeared, was by no 
means to be universally shown, and which 
was of incalculable service. The brave de- 
fense of the fort and the flag touched the 
deepest chord of patriotism—developed, in- 
deed, a feeling in the country which sur- 
prised itself. If there had been many an- 
other officer in ANDERSON’s place—scores 
and scores that we learned to know—he 


[Novemsezr 18, 1871, 
would have surrendered before B 
made the demand, and the peaceful 
tion of the fort would have perplexed the 
the 
It was because it was 
Lo because the resistance 
veloped the rebellion as a war 
ernment—that his service was 
Personally it Was said to be hard. Family 
ties, traditions of many kinds, indifferen ; 
to the real contest, were all said to hen 
tended to pervert his judgment. a 
possibly only the instinct of the soldier for 
his flag. But where was the same instinct 
in Lee, in BEAUREGARD? One deed made 
Major ANDERSON famous, and henceforth he 
is part of our history. He was the earliest 
hero of a war in which heroes afterward 
were a glorious host; and he must not die 
without a thought of grateful remembrance 
over his grave from those whom his deed 
thrilled, and who enjoy the great results to 
which it opened the way. Auid as one by 
one the soldiers of the war depart, we shall 
be freshly reminded of our duty firmly to 
maintain what they heroically won. 


not peaceful—it 
of ANDERSON de. 


THE UNION MAYOR OF CHICAGO. 


THE citizens of Chicago, devoting them. 
selves to rebuilding their city, have no heart 
nor time for party differences, and haye 
united upon a ticket for city officers. At 
the head they have placed the name of Jo- 
SEPH MEDILL for Mayor; and as Mr. Mepit 
is an owner and editor of the Chicago Trib- 
une, and a very firm Republican, it is a pe- 
culiarly honorable tribute to his character, 
and the best proof of the confidence with 
which he is regarded. The term is two 
years, and the duties of Mayor of Chicago 
during that time will be of the most impor- 
tant and difficult character. Mr. MEDILL’s 
platform is a promise to do the best he can, 
and that is all. But his sound judgment, 
his firmness and energy, his honesty and hu- 
manity, make that enough ; and it is inter- 
esting to see how a vast common misfortune 
restores men, as it were, to first principles— 
the demand for character, not for pledges. 

This nomination of Mr. MEDILL in Chica- 
go, and his support by the whole population 
of the city, and the nomination that was 
made of Mr. Horatio SEYMOUR for Assem- 
blyman from New York—a nomination which 
the New York Tribune supported—are curious 
as illustrations of the time. They show 
that it is clearly seen that there may even 
now be something more important than mere 
party divisions. In the presence of a great 
common calamity, like a destructive fire or 
a corruption like that of Tammany, strict 
partisan allegiance is relaxed. It is a good 
sign; and the advice of Mr. O’Conor is the 
advice of all honorable citizens at such a 
time. When the contest is simply between 
honest men and rogues, the honest men 
must not divide upon any pretext, unless 
they wish the rogues to win. Such a union 
has a further humanizing effect. When 4 
man has voted for a candidate of another 
party expressly upon the ground of his hon- 
esty, he differs from him politically with 
more generosity. He does not think him 4 
bad man because of party difference. And 
party spirit is in its nature so ferocious that 
every thing which ameliorates it, or which 
illustrates its mitigation, is a great public 
gain. 


THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


AMONG the desperate resources of the 
Democratic allies of Tammany, when the 
corruption was first exposed, was an attempt 
to turn the tables by charges of Republican 
rascality. Intimations were even darkly 
made in the hope of entangling the name 
of a very high officer of the government; 
but the sole effect was to cover the anony- 
mous charges with instant and utter col 
tempt. One of these assaults was upon the 
Treasurer of the United States, General SPIN 
NER—a gentleman whose name is the syno- 
nym of honor and financial skill, and who 
has long filled without the least shadow 7 
real reproach one of the most arduous an 
responsible positions in the financial ser’ oe 
of the country. The papers that thought 
the storm of indignation against the er 
many Ring would blow over shouted tha 
was “ positively known that every gee 
ment of the government is reeking with - “1 
ruption, and that millions of the — 
money have been abstracted from the tr . 
ury.” There was an imposing om pone 
figures, and the hope was to throw suspic 

neral SPINNER. 
Treasurer was then in Europe, 
upon his return the article was — 3 
him, and he has thought it to be his du Jes 
publish a card, in which he consies gi 
charges in detail, and explains 10 
plest and most satisfactory manne — 


false. Of course the chat 


thing which he does not plainly exP* 
malignantly 
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were not believed to be true by those who 
chem. They were intended as a coun- 
ter cry to the public voice of wrath against 
‘jo Tammany thieves, and to produce a little 
party capital. - They made a good enough 
\VorGan until after the election. But Gen- 
eral SPINNER properly thought that the spe- 
cific nature of the charges demanded an ex- 
planation. Yet a public officer of so pure a 
character naturally felt some indignation at 
the necessity, and his words warm into elo- 
quence as he ends his letter. There is a just 
and honorable pride in his reference to him- 
self, and his concluding sentence is one that 
we ought all to lay to heart. We quote the 
last part of General SPINNER'S card: 

“ against my official character, or 
pe = po lie of the office given me in 
-narge, 1 have never noticed. These charges were, 
however, made 80 maliciously specific that even fair- 
minded men who did not know me, nor the facts nor 
the character of those who published them, might be 
tad to believe that there might be some foundation in 
truth in 


uc 


“ Another reason was, because I hold that the people 
have a right not only to believe, but to know, that their 
gervants who administer their public affairs, or who 
have the custody and disposition of their money, are 
faithful and honest. When I first entered public life, 
more than forty years ago, I made it a law to myself 
never to do an official act that I was not willing every 
body should see me do. This rule I have never broken 
in a single instance, and so long as God continues to 
give me strength to adhere, I never will break it. I 
have now held this office more than ten years, and in 
that time have perbaps had all opportunities, and 
what would to some have been such temptations for 
making money a8 have rarely been put within the 
reach of any Man, 

“J might easily have become rich by speculation in 
stocks by my foreknowledge of the Government's in- 
tentions in advance of others. I have never used this 
knowledge for my own or the interest of any other 
person since I have been in the office, and have never 
engaged in any speculations, nor in any business what- 
ever. I have given my whole time and attention, 
night and day, to the utter neglect of my own, to the 
care of the public business and interest; and in con- 
sequence am now, at that age that is the time allotted 
to man in this world, as poor in pecuniary things as I 
was on the day I came into this office. I have but lit- 
tle to leave to my children save an honest reputation, 
and that it is my purpose to Keep, and, if necessary, 
to defend even to the extent of appealing to the crim- 
inal courts of the country for the correction of its 
libelers. I have never taken, nor permitted others to 
take, from the Treasury a single cent, nor any greater 
amount, except by authority of law. 

“If there are wrongs in this office, or here in the 
Department, or if there have been any since I have 
been in it, I have been in entire ignorance of them, 
and feel quite sure that none others (except such as 
have been officially reported, and whenever reported 
the parties implicated have been pursued, and, when 
caught, were convicted and punished) have existed or 
do now exist. It may be doubted which does the most 
to undermine confidence in our republican institutions 
—permitting thieving officials to eacape punishment, 
or the apathy with which the public mind receives in- 
famous charges against trusted public officers.” 


ENGLISH TORIES AND 
REPUBLICANS, 


Tue leading English Tories, who were said 
to have made an agreement with the repub- 
licans fur certain radical political changes, 
have thought the report of sufficient im- 
portance to contradict it formally. All im- 
portant statements made upon the authori- 
ty which gave currency to this story must, 
therefore, be received with great caution. 
There is no doubt of peculiar excitement 
in political circles in England, and of great 
interest among the people, arising from the 
teported condition of the Queen, and the 
Waut of general confidence in the Prince of 
Wales, or even of respect for him. The long 
lowed seclusion of the Queen, the strange 
‘tories Which have been occasionally told of 
her, the words of Mr. DisRaAELI—who un- 
doubtedly said “‘mental” or “moral” inca- 
pacity, although he declines to explain 
“hich it was—and the fact that the Queen 
13 the granddaughter of GkorGE the Third, 
udicate that there is something extremely 
lusatisfactory in her mental condition. The 
later reports of her refasing to accede to a 
“gelcy, or to consent to the marriage of 
‘ue of her children, may be inaccurately 
told, but the belief with which they are re- 
‘elved shows how deep the conviction is 
that they may be true. 

There is no doubt that many of the most 
ha Englishmen believe that they are 
a in the last days of the monarchy. 
nee, the idea of a radical change in the 
"mh of the government has become so fa- 
ne that its accomplishment is not likely 
7 hecessarily attended with a convulsion. 
rh treatment of the House of Lords upon 

* question of the army purchase shows 
its hold upon the popular feel- 
ante: The Constitution of England 
Com es a sovernment of King, Lords, and 
Mtg The victory of the Commons 
That the King has long been complete. 
. over the Lords has been sealed with 

; Popular approval. And the Commons 
have twice surrendered to the 
th fWRiin the Reform bill of 1882 and in 
ins, enlargement of the suffrage. The 
eh ge eeably to the British genius, pro- 
vently but swiftly. And it is agree- 

© know that as yet not even the most 


oi cals think that i nec- 
be t must 


~—~ 


THE MORMON TRIALS. 


Ir BriGHaM YouNG has really fied from 
Utah, as is reported, it is probable that an- 
other hegird of the Mormons will follow. It 
will not, however, be easy for them to leave 
the pleasant places which they have so long 
occupied in the valley of the Salt Lake, and 
to turn from their fruitful Egypt into the 
desert. But there seems to be no successor 
of YOUNG who can command the people by 
his personal power, and his departure would 
seem to involve that of the Saints, or their 
gradual dispersion. It is curious, should 
such be the result, that it is due to a law of 
their own upon the very subject which has 
most divided them from other modern civil- 
ized communities. The conviction of the 
Mormon husband upon the suit of one of bis 
wives was effected under a statute of the 
Mormon Legislature, which the Court in its 
charge to the jury interpreted in accordance 
with the universal law of Christendom, which 
does not recognize polygamy. The plea that 
what the law holds to be a crime is held by 
the Mormon to be a religious duty, of course 
could not prevail in a court. A jury would 
hardly refuse to convict a man who picked 
a pocket, upon his plea that his religious faith 
enjoined a community of goods. Whether 
the people in a certain ward of a city should 
be allowed to practice bigamy because they 
called it a religious duty, is a question which 
would have but one answer. 

Of the policy of the trials in the Mormon 
city there may perhaps be two opinions. 
Those who think that the moral influence of 
the usual Christian view is powerful enough 
to destroy polygamy without alienating the 
polygamists, and those who feel that it is an 
honest faith with the Mormons, which will 
be only confirmed by what they will regard 
as persecution, will regret that the trials 
have occurred. But it can not be denied 
that there is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the two forms of society, and that 
when they come actually into contact, one 
must yield to the other. When the state 
proclaims religious liberty it evidently does 
not mean liberty to break the laws. 


WOODEN PAVEMENT AND FIRE. 


It was naturally supposed after the fire at 
Chicago that the wooden pavement must 
have been a chief agent in the rapid spread- 
ing of the fire, and it has been understood 
that it was so. But the question is one of 
general interest to all who wish a durable 
and quiet pavement, no less than to those 
who are pecuniarily concerned in the manu- 
facture and sale of the blocks. If the fact 
be as has been alleged, it is a very serious if 
not fatal argument against the use of the 
block pavement in cities. But we find in 
the Chicago Tribune that it is very doubtful 
if a stone pavement “ would have stood the 
siege better.” It says that the block pave- 
ment still stands in good order, excepting in 
places where it has been injured, but by no 
means destroyed, by the showers of brands 
and cinders and avalanches of red-hot bricks 
which fell upon it. The Tribune says that 
the heaviest of stone sidewalks were cal- 
cined and ruined. 

But it has nothing to say in defense of the 
plank sidewalks. Indeed, it declares that 


they were “simply damnable.” The wood- 


en blocks in the burned district upon the 
South Side are in perfect order, and there is 
very little throughout the whole burned dis- 
trict which must be relaid. Indeed, it is so 
smooth and in such good order that it will 
be very serviceable in the process ot rebuild- 
ing. These are pleasant things to hear, 
since there was, undoubtedly, a very general 
feeling that the fire was communicated by 
the pavement, because it is supposed to be 
soaked in tar and to be perilously inflamma- 
ble. But the Tribune states distinctly that it 
has vindicated itself satisfactorily, although 
we were, in the absence of accurate informa- 
tion, of another opinion. The first reports 
were, of course, not to be trusted ; and if the 
block pavement is relaid in Chicago, of which 
we shall take care to inform ourselves, the 
objection, which has been always latent, will 
be disposed of forever. 


MISS COLUMBIA’S PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


Mr. Nast has illustrated recent events in 
‘¢ Miss Columbia's School” with that comic art in 
which he has no rival. Every sketch, however 
small, is suggestive, and a few lines often contain 
an important lesson. ‘There is no weakness in 
his accessories, no line but has its meaning. Here 
are ‘‘ our neutral friends,” Louis and John, re- 
joicing over the battle between the Northern and 
the Southern boys, and Austria and Prussia look- 
ing on; then John lets loose the Alabama, and 
Louis sends an army of frogs to invade Mexico, 
and both are made to repent of their misdeeds. 
Next we have a dream. ‘Ihe locomotive of in- 
fallibility attempts to ride over Columbia’s do- 
main, and the Irish boys lay the rails. The “‘Cat’s 
Paw,” in which the Jesuit persuades the Irishman 


| to seize the school funds, is one of the best pic- 


tures, and the unlucky cat is plainly burning its 


ws. 

_ Comic satire could have no more fertile sub- 
ject than our city administration. Our rulers 
plundering the people, sharing their gains with 
the ** Church,” excluding the books of Protest- 
ant booksellers from the schools, abandoning the 
streets of the city to the wild hordes of Irish on 
St. Patrick’s Day, forbidding the Orange parade, 
discountenancing the Italian, scarcely noticing 
the German, and, when convicted of enormous 
frauds, exclaiming, ‘* What can you do with us ?” 
have never escaped the artist. In the “‘ Fight 
in Dame Europa’s School” the Irishman stands 
behind Napoteon. The ‘‘Welcome to New 
Cork” is a sketch of our city rulers rushing in 
mad haste to greet a ship-load of exiles from 
Erin. The “‘ Bill-Poster’ recalls the memorable 
proclamation against the Orange procession. 

To strike the guilty and amend the follies of 
the age is the proper aim of the pencil as well as 
the pen. ‘There are comic sketches on the walls 
of Pompeii, and the monks and priests of early 
Earope carved each other in hideous or grotesque 
images of stone. It is the high praise of Mr. 
Nast that he aims only at truth, never descends 
to coarseness or impropriety, abounds in novelty, 
and is neverdull. ‘These pleasant satires—from 
the first aiming of the infallible canon against 
the temple of liberty to the final explosion of the 
antiquated engine; the melancholy end of the 
Irish, who, bemg transported back ‘to their own 
green isle, are at last found to have exterminated 
each other; the solitary shores of Erin, the 
peaceful triumph of Columbia—will amuse long 
after their purpose is accomplished. 


PERSONAL. 


CoLonet CHanLes GorpDon GREENE, of the 
Boston Jbst, has just returned from his trip to 
Europe, and has met, of course, a right cordial 
reception from his friends in and out of the pro- 
fession. Colonel GREENE has outlive 4 most of 
those who commenced editorial life with him; 
and during the ag By ninety years of his 
management of the he has endeared him- 
self to all of the more youthful journalists of 
the United States by his kindly and gracious 
course toward them. In one particular Colonel 
GREENE is honorably distinguished : he has nev- 
er ‘forgotten the dignity of his profession; has 
always known where he stood; always manfully 
maintained what he believed to be right, and 
never smirched bis fair fame by having to do 
with tricksters and jobbers. o editor in the 
country stands higher as a gentleman than 
CHARLES GORDON GREENE. . 

—Mr. T. A. Hort, who, on the 17th ult., was 
re-elected First Vice-President of the New York 
Gold Exchange, was the Rev. Tuomas A. Hort 
in 1860-61, and tor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Louisville, Kentucky. During the 
war he was arrested for certain acts of disloyal- 
ty, and thrown into Newport Barracks. His 
disloyalty in Louisville finally became so de- 
monstrative that General BoyLe, then command- 
ing there, sent him out of Kentucky. Mr. Hort 
is a native of South Carolina, and, out of regard 
to his supposed wishes, General Boy.e offered 
him a port through the Union lines to go 
to his Palmefto friends, but he declined this also, 
preferring to take th among the “ enemies 
of his native South.”” He came to New York, 
and finally turned up in the Gold-room. Anoth- 
er clergyman, the Rey. 8. 8. Laws, D.D., who 
was permitted to retire from Missouri for dis- 
loyalty, came to this city, and went into the 
Gold Exchange, and for a time was its presi- 
dent. He is now out of the business, Mr. 
Hort preached a first-class rebel sermon on 
President BucHANAN’s fast-day, in January, 
1861, containing a large quantity of “‘ war to the 
knife.” Fortunately the country still contin- 
nes to exist, and Brother Hort and the rest of 
us in New York are permitted to follow the 
peaceful and ennobling pursuits of avarice. 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI is reported to be se- 
riously ill at Rome. Although only sixty-five 
years old, he has for twenty-one years past been 
not merely Prime Minister of the Pope, but may 
be said to have influenced, if not inspired, dur- 
ing that time most of the public movements of 
the papal government. He is a man of great 
abilities, and a thorough conservative. It is un- 
derstood to be by the advice of Cardinal AnTo- 
NELLI that the Pope continues to dwell in Rome 
with all the dignity of a sovereign and a sover- 
eign’s income, paid to him out of the public 
treasury of Italy. It has been said that when 
Victor EMANUEL occupied Rome the Pope was 
disposed to leave, but that ANTONELLI insisted 
on his remaining and taking the money, which 
has been paid with scrupulous punctuality. 

—We commend to aspirants for Senatorial 
honors from this city the remarks of Mr. GLap- 
STONE during his recent visit to Scotiand. Dis- 
claiming the compliment aid to him e 
Provost of Aberdeen, that the course. of 
had been “onward and upward,” he pregered 
to say that he desired that his course mighems 
resolutely onward”’ to the accomplishment 
the duties he had set himself, and “‘ upward” in 
an honest, if feeble, effort to purge himself 
from the intrusion of those lower motives which 
degrade the high vocation of a statesman. 

—Baron GEROLT, for so many years Prussian 
minister to this country, bas written a work on 
“‘ America,” the publication of which is an- 
nounced in Leipsic. It will be awaited with in- 
terest by the people of the United States and 
by the publicists of Europe. 

—There is one man in Chicago whose name 
should be heralded throughout the land for the 
daring and persistence he displayed during the 
fire. It was by him, to use his own words, that 
Chicago was saved from the necessity of *‘ re- 
turning to the tomahawk, pre-emption, and pos- 
session,’’ by his extraordinary luck and pluck in 
preserving from the fire his record books, con- 
taining indices, digests of records, judgment 
dockets, abstracts of title, ete., which, with the 
aid of proper legislation, will enable his firm to 
establish the title of every tract of land in the 
city of Chicago. He went through — fire, 
and water to save the books, and succ 

—Joun Quincy ApaMs, from being the candil- 
date of the Democratic party of Massachusetts, 
has been interviewed and formally catechised by 
the women suffragans of Mussachusetts a8 to 


how he stands on that p’int. He replies: “ Aft- 
er careful thought and some study, I am firmly 
and unequivocally opposed to woman suffrage, 
and shall feel it my duty, in the very ipeataliie 
contingency of my ever occupying any consid- 
erable public office, to stand by the old imme- 
morial division of activities and functions which 
seems to me to be at the foundation of society.”’ 

—The Hon. J. Proctor Knorr, the witty mem- 
ber of Congress from Kentucky, may be said to 
have become substantially famous, judging by 
the following superscription of a letter received 
at the Lebanon post-office a few days ago. It 
came from Greensb arg: 

“To lebernon Kaintucky. 

“Too Mr prok ncé, hoo is a loryer thar and whe 


lives thar 
“ef this is not ga 7 ap send her bak.” 


—As a warnirg to those who are seeking the 
place of Admiral Gugrvon, of the French navy, 
that marine hero, at a dinner recently given him 
in Paris, said: ‘‘ Do not be anxious, gentiemen, 
to succced me, for I bequeath only misfortane to 
my successors. At the outset of my maritime 
career | commanded a small brig. I gave up 
that command upon being promoted, and the 
next year my successor was lost in the vessel 
which I had commanded. Afterward I com- 
manded the brig Génie, and in that vessel my 
successor came into collision with another. 
which nearly cost him his life. Subsequently 
was appointed Governor of Martinique, and my 
successor in that poet died there insane. I was 
then appointed Major-General at Brest, and m 
successor there was found .dead in his bed. 
am now Governor-General of Algeria, and I real- 
ly tremble for my successor; and for his sake, 
rather than my own, I hope to retain my post 
for a we! time to come.”’ 

—Unlike certain potentates who reign not a 
thousand miles from New York, the Mikado of 
Japan seems to be an exceedingly wise and ju- 
dicious monarch, and his example may be prof- 
itably imitated by certain other rulers of greater 
pretensions and refinement. In a recent order 
to’some of his ministers he says: “In perform- 
ing your duties do away with al] useless mat- 
ters, cleave to retrenchment, cut off all unnec- 
essary expenses, and abrogate all troublesome 
laws. Do you, my servants, carry out this my 
mind.’ 

—Of Mr. J. F. Barcey, an involuntary exile 
from New York for doing certain irregular 
things with the funds of the government, the 
Washington Star of the 26th ult. says: *‘He is 
living in Montevideo, in good health and appar- 
ently in possession of ample means. He is not 
engaged in the introduction of American mana- 
factures into that country, as has heretofore 
been represented, but was living a life of elegant 
leisure, so far as our informant could observe 
or ascertain. He had for a long time occupied 
quarters in the Oriental Hotel, one of the most 
elegant and expensive establishments in the 
city ; but within a short time had leased a house 
for occupancy in connection, it was understood, 
with the American minister resident there, with 
whom he appeared to be on friendly and inti- 


mate terms. The explanation given to and be- - 


lieved by the friends of Mr. Barter in Monte- 
video of his absence from the United States is 
that he found it to be necessary as an officer of 
the government to expend, in ferreting out 
frauds against it, large sums of public money 
which he had been unable to replace, and conse- 
quently was advised to withdraw temporarily 
from the country for fear of embarrassing the 
administration or party in power, or of compro- 
mising it with the people.’ 

—Cardinal Bonaparte, the youngest of the 
cardinais, is a second cousin of Napo.gon IIL, 
being the grandson of LucigN BONAPARTB, 
Prince of Canino, and a prelate muebh respected 
by his clerical brethren. He is modest and un- 
assuming, and although a recognized candidate 
for the tiara, bears himself with dignity, taking 
little part in the more atirring events of the 
time. Before the downfall of Louis NaPoLEon 
the French emperor hoped that his cousin would 
be enthroned in St. Peter’s. Events have prob- 
ably settled that question againat him. He in- 
herits the stern integrity and positiveness of his 

ndsire, who preferred obscurity and almost 
penury to becoming the slave of the first Napo- 
LEON’S will. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue public debt was reduced $8,905,491 84 d 
October. uring 


At the request of-a number of citizens Governor 
Hoffman has changed the day fixed in his proclama- 
tion for Thankagiving to the 30th inst., to conform 
with that of President Grant. 

The Milwaukee Relief Committee, on behalf of the 
sufferers by the terrible fires in the northern part of 


Wisconsin, have published a circular setting forth ‘ 


that enough clothing for all ages among the sufferers 
is received or in transit, but that money will be need- 
ed r ~ building material, farm implements, 
apd stocg. 

Fourteen thousand families, or about s«ixty-three 
Thousand pereone of all ages and sexes and colors, are 
Bow receiving aid from the Chicago Aid and Relief 


’ Sogely. ia] atatement shows that the brandy mann- 
in the United States from froit distillation 


was 2,199,733 _— Of this quantity Cal- 
made 136,683, 239, New Je 
411 New York 128,662, North Carolina 374,790, 
a 297,317 gallons. 
« Thirty-three American whaling ships are reported 
to have been crushed in the arctic ice this season and 
destroyed. So extensive a calamity has never before 
befallen the whaXing fleet. 

It is reported that about $15,000 of the Relief Fund 
sent to Chicago has been appropriated by one of the 
aldermen attached to the Board of Relief. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tuz Working-men'’s Committee of Berlin, Prussia, 
have summoned a congress of workmen to meet in 
that city to organize a general strike for a reduction 
of the daily term of labor to nine bours, and for a gen- 
eral increase of wages. 

A convention for the sale of the Dutch colonies in 
Sumatra and Guinea to Great Britain has been sign- 
ed by the representatives of both countries. 

Numeronas arrests of conspirators have been made 
at Barcelona, Spain, and ing proofs of their guilt 
have been brought to Jight. Stores of arma, bombe, 
and other war material have been discovered. The 
men arrested are, for the most part, members of the 
International Society. 

The Roman Catholie envoy to Constan has 
to Rome, having — to o 
the tan any guarantee protection o 
Christian subjecta, 
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THE ROGUE'S MARCH.—Arranged for the Piano-forte by M. Wootr. 
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SEVERAL circumstances deserving to be men- | looked at the Juncheou-table, or whether | looked | was mentioned. ‘The Englishman remained per- | about two inches long, and no hair more. H 


oulists, I have all the will to relate them, but | remote corner of the earth the pilgrim of civili- barbarously ignorant of his existence. I shall | moved deliberately ; he spoke gravely and quie 


I see the charming figure of my blind Lucilla, | and still repeated the never-changing ques- beetle-brows; a pair of staring, fierce, black, gog- | him for my only companion on a long journey! 


ping disappointment which might fol- 
¥. A moment more, and, just as my 
mind has seized it, the fair figure melts 
= merges into the miserable apparition 
: ar, hovering and hesitating between 
"toyndown and the rectory, painfully con- 
“ous of the new complications introduced 
me his position toward Lucilla by the new 
7 - things, and yet not man enough, 
tind +, to seize the opportunity and set 
nd night. Another moment passes, 
new fignre—a little strutting, conse- 
peal figure—forces its way into the 
po before I am ready for it. I 
: . 'g voice booming in my ear, with 
to correspond, ‘* No, Ma- 
‘Fatolungo, nothing will induce me 
mt rye by my presence this insane 
ie consultation, this extravagant and 
attempt to reverse the decrees of 
Pros idence by purely human 
foot is down—I use the lan- 
people, observe, to impress it 
on your mind—My Foor 
and Fines Another moment yet, and Finch 
Foot disappear my mental 
Damp a “S my eye has caught them. 
Finch and the baby, whose 
programme is suction and 
the vacant place. Mrs, Finch 


at the luncheon-table. The Englishma 
looked out of window. 


tlemen ?” 
Herr Grosse nodded his shock head i 


ious spectacles. ‘‘ Aha! I like that,” sai 


how to make him—you make him wit 
creams. Is he chickens or lobsters! 


sauce. This | call a heavenly dish. H 


dame Pratolungo, you shall begin. Her 
goes for the liver-wings!” 


words in the singular into words in th 
cabulary the copulative conjunction ‘* and 


erlasting 


his discreet English colleague. 


a My brains, as if those brains 
a labyrinth, with the sayings and do- 


PYTHON SWALLOWING A BOA.—[See Pace 1079.) 

(Entered according to Act of Con in the Year | ings of one confusing themselves with the sayings ‘*Oh, how much longer will they keep us | gray; a prodigious cameo ring on the forefinger 
is7!, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- | and doings of the other—with a thin stream ofmy | waiting!” of one hairy hand; the other hand always in 
rian of Congress, at Washington.) own private anxieties (comprehending luncheon ‘* Patience, Lucilla—patience !” and out of a deep silver snuff-box like a small 

— . | on a side-table for the doctors) trickling at in- She disappeared again with a weary sigh. | tea-caddy; a rough, rasping voice; a diabolical- 
POOR M ISS FI N €: H _ tervals through it all—and you will not wonder | Five minutes more passed, and old Zillah peeped | ly humorous smile; a curtly confident way of 
* | if I take a jump, like a sheep, over some six | into the room next. speaking ; resolution, independence, power, ex- 
A Bomestic Story. hours of precious time, and present my solitary ‘** Here they are, ma'am, in a chaise at the | pressed all over him from head to foot—there 
By WILKIE COLLINS self to your eye, posted alone in the sitting-room | gate!” is the portrait of the man who held in his hands 
. : : to receive the council of surgeons on its arrival I shook out the skirts of my green siik, I cast | (if Nugent was to be trusted) the restoration of 
on - FE an en Lipo ae No Name,” | at the house. a last inspiriting glance at the Mayonnaise. Nu- | Lucilla’s sight! 
whe sep _ spd tome I had but two consolations to sustain me. gent’s cheerful voice reached us from the gar- The English oculist was as unlike his German 


First, a Mayonnaise of chicken of my own | den, conducting the strangers. ‘“* This way, gen- | colleague as it is possible for one human being 


TE Coe LUSTER TIONS. making on the luncheon-table, which, as a work | tlemen—follow me.” A pause. Steps outside. | to be to another. 
geanencorigs of Art, was simply adorable—-I say no more. | The door opened. Nugent brought them in. Mr. Sebright was slim and spare, and scrupu- 
CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH Secondly, my green silk dress, trimmed with my Herr Grosse, from America. Mr. Sebright, | lously (painfully) clean and neat. His smooth 
mother’s famous lace—another work of Art, | of London. light hair was carefully parted; his well-shaved 
wae CRCESS. | equally adorable with the first. Whether I ‘The German gave a little start when my name | face exhibited two little crisp morsels of whisker 


tioned here took place in the early part of the | in the glass, I could feel that I worthily asserted | fectly unaffected by it. Herr Grosse had heard | decent black clothes were perfectly made; he 
day on which we expected the visit of the two | my nation; I could say to myself, Even in this | of my glorious Pratolungo. Mr. Sebright was | wore no ornaments, not even a watch-chain ; he 


t- 


the capacity to do it completely fails me. zation searching for the elegant luxuries of life | describe Herr Grosse first, and shall take the ly ; disciplined attention looked coldly at yon 
When I look back at that eventful morning I | looks and sees—France supreme! greatest pains with him. out of his light gray eyes, and said, Here I am 
recall a scene of confusion and suspense, the bare A squat, broad, sturdy body, waddling ona pair | if you want me, in every movement of his thin, 


recollection of which seems to upset my mind The clock chimed the quarter past three. Lu- | of short bandy-legs; slovenly, shabby, unbrushed | finely cut lips. A thoroughly.capable man, be- 
‘gain, even at this distance of time. ‘Things and | cilla, wearying for the hundredth time of waiting | clothes; a big, square, bilious-yellow face, sur- | yond all doubt—but defend me from accidental- 
persons all blend distractedly one with another. | in her own room, put her head in at the door, | mounted by a mop of thick iron-gray hair ; dark | ly sitting next to him at dinner, or traveling with 


robed in rose-color and white, flitting hither and | tion, gle eyes, with huge circular spectacles standing I received these distinguished persons with my 
thither, in the house and out of the house—at one ‘No signs of them yet ?” up like fortifications in front of them; a shaggy | best grace. Herr Grosse complimented me in’ 
ime mad with impatience for the arrival of the ‘None, my love.” . beard and mustache of mixed black, white, and | return on my illustrious name, and shook hands. 
“urgeons ; at another, shuddering with ap- Mr. Sebright said it was a beautiful day, 
prehension of the coming ordeal, and the and bowed. The German, the moment he 


— was at liberty to look about him, looked 


** Will you take some refreshment, geu- 


high approval. His wild eyes glared greed- 
ily at the Mayonnaise through his prodig 


d 


the illustrious surgeon, pointing at the dish 
with his ringed forefinger. ‘‘ You know 


h 
I 


like lobsters best, but chickens is goot too. 
The garnish is lofely—anchovy, olive, beet- 
roots; brown, green, red on the fat white 


e 


is nice-cool in two different ways—nice- 
cool to the eye, nice-cool to the taste. 
Soh! we will break into his inside. Ma- 


e 


In this extraordinary English—turning 


plural, and banishing from the British vo- 


— Herr Grosse announced his readiness to 
sit down tolunch. He was politely recall- 
ed from the Mayonnaise to the patient by 


G3 me with w ‘*I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Se- 
Tey, and then confides her intention of bright. ‘*‘ Would it not be advisable to 
~caping her husband’s sapervieion 7 see the young lady before we do any thing 

pervision if she 
Ge and bringing British surgery and 7 else? I am obliged to return to London 
surgery to bear both N by the next train." 
tons of tie? round his neck stared piteously, 


“HE BENT FORWARD, WITH HIS FACE CLOSE TO LUCILLA’S.” shock his shock head, and turned his 


ry 
| 


ry 
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**You clever boys!” he said. 
. have th 


1078 


back on the Mayonnaise, with a heavy heart at 

mrting. 
we Goot. We shall do our works fir jt: then 
eat our lunches afterward. Where i; the pa- 
tients? Come-begin-begin!” He rem-pved the 
napkin, blew a sigh (there is no othe way of 
expressing it), and planged his finger ai d thumb 
int> his tea-caddy snuff-box. ‘* Whee is the 
patients ?” he repeated, irritably. ‘* W by is she 
not close-handy in here ?” 

‘‘she is waiting in the next room ’’I said. 
‘¢T will bring her in directly. You ‘jill make 
allowances for her, gentlemen, I am st re. if you 
find her a little nervous?” I added, | oking at 
both the oculists. Silent Mr. Sebrigl | bowed. 
Herr Grosse grinned diabolically, «nd said, 
‘‘Make your mind easy, my goot cre ture. I 
am not such a brates as I look !” 

‘* Where is Osear?” asked Nugent, a | I passed 
him on my way to Lucilla’s room. 

‘* After altering his mind a dozen times at 
loast,” I replied, ** he has decided on jot being 
present at the examination.” | 

I had barely said the words before,the door 
opened, and Oscar entered the room. He had 
altered his mind for the thirteeuth t me—and 
here he was, as the result of it! 

Herr Grosse burst out with an excls nation in 
his own language at the sight of Os ar’s face. 
‘** Ach Gott!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ he has been tak- 
ing Nitrates of Silvers. His comp.exions is 
spoilt. Poor boys! poor boys!” He shook his 
shaggy head—turned—and spat comp: ssionately 
into a corner of the room. Oscar poked of- 
fended; Mr. Sebright looked disgustec ; Nugent: 
thoroughly enjoyed it. I left the joom, and 


: closed the door behind me. 


I had not taken two steps in th; corridor 
when I heard the door opened again. Looking 
back directly, I found myself, to my at 1azement, 
face to face with Herr Grosse—staring ferocious- 
ly at me through his spectacles, and « fering me 
his arm. 

‘** Hosh!” said the famous oculist, n a heavy 
whisper. ‘‘ Say nothing to nobody. [ amcome 
to help you.” 

‘*To help me ?” I repeated. 

Iferr Grosse nodded vehemently -so vehe- 
mently that his prodigious spectacles hopped up 
and down on his nose. 

‘* What did you tell me just now ?’. he asked. 
** You told me the patients was nervo s. Goot! 
I am come to go with you to the pi tients, and 
help you to fetch her. Soh! soh! I am not 
such a brates as I look. Come-l igin-begin! 
Where is she?” 

I hesitated for a moment about intzi ducing this 

remarkable embassador into Lucilla’) bedroom. 
One look at him decided me. After all, he was 
a doctor—and such an ugly one! 1 took his 
arm. 
We went together into Lucilla’s (oom. She 
started up from the sofa on which he was re- 
clining when she heard the strauge | sotsteps en- 
te:ing side by side with mine. 

** Who is it-?” she cried. | 

‘‘It is me, my dears,” said Horr Grosse. 
“Ach Gott! what a pretty girl:! Here is 
jost the complexions I like—nice-fai ! nice-fair! 
] am come to see what I can do, my retty miss, 
for this eves of yours. If I can let the light in 
on you—hey? you will lofe me, von’t vou? 
You will kees even an ugly Germ:-as like me. 
Soh! Come under my arm. We /"ill go back 
into the odder rooms. There is i-nodder one 
waiting to let the light in too—M_. Sebrights. 
‘Two surgeon-optic to one pretty m)ss—English 
surgeon-optic ; German surgeon-opt t-—hey ! be- 
tweeh us we shall cure this nice girl). Madame 
Pratolungo, heve is my odder arms jt your serv- 
ice. .Hey! what? You look at m: coat sleeve. 
He is shabby-greasy—I am ashar ci of him. 


No matter! You have got Mr. Sebi-ghts to look 


atin the odder rooms. He is spicl -span, beau- 
tiful-new. Come! Forwards! J arsch!” 

Nugent, waiting in the corrido., threw the 
door open for us. Isn't he deli; htful?” Nu- 
gent whispered behind me, pointing to his friend. 
Escorted by Herr Grosse, we mide | magnificent 
entry into the room. Our Germa) doctor had 
done Lucilla good already. The’ examination 
was relieved of all its embarrassn:ents and its 
terrors ut the outset. Her Grosse | ad made her 
langh—Herr Grosse had set her ( pmpletely at 
her ease. 

Mr. Sebright and Oscar were tal,.ing together 
in a perfectly friendly way when w? returned to 
the sitting-room. The reserved Englishman 
appeared to have his attraction fo} the shy Os- 
car. Even Mr. Sebvight was struck by Lueilla. 
His cold face lit up with interest when he was 
presented to her. Ile placed a ch ijir for her in 
front of the window. ‘There was‘a warmth in 
his tone which [I had not heard yet gvhen he 
begged her to be seated in that pla'e. She took 
the chair. Mr. Sebright therenp<¢ a drew back, 
and bowed to Herr Gros<e, with a ¢jurteous wave 
of his hand toward Lucilla wh ch signified, 
** You first!” 

Ilerr Grosse met this advance vith a counter 
wave of the hand, and a veliemen. shake of his 
shock head, which signified, ‘‘I (¢ouldn’t think 
of such a thing!” 

** Pardon me,” entreated Mr. S& bright. ‘ As 
my senior, as a visitor to Englan |, as a master 
in our art.” ; 

Herr Grosse responded by reg iling himself. 
with three pinches of snuff in rapi-| succession— 
a pinch as senior, a pinch as visitc + to England, 
a pinch as master in the art. Aj awfal pause 
followed. Neither of the surgeo! s would take 
precedence-of the other, Nugent interfered. 

** Miss Finch is waiting.” he sid. ‘* Come, 
Grosse, yon were first presented to her. You 
examine her first.” 

Herr Grosse took Nugent's es * between his 
finger and thumb. and gave it a rood-humored 
. ** Yon 
© might word always at tiie tips of rour 
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tongue.” He waddled to Lucilla’s chair, and 
stopped short with a scandalized look. Oscar 
was bending over her, and whispering to her 
with her hand in his. ‘* Hey! what?” cried 
Herr Grosse. “Is this a third surgeon-optic! 
What, Sir? you treat young miss’s eyes by tak- 
ing hold of young miss’s hand? You are a 
Quack. Get out!” Oscar withdrew—not very 
graciously. Herr Grosse took a chair in front 
of Lucilla, and removed his spectacles. As a 
short-sighted man, he had necessarily excellent 
eyes for all objects which were sufficiently near 
to him. He bent forward, with his face close to 
Lucilla’s, and parted her eyelids alternately, with 
his finger and thumb, peering attentively first 
into one eye, then into the other. 

It was a moment of breathless interest. Who 
could say what an influence on her future life 
might be exercised by this quaint, kindly, un- 
couth little foreign man? How anxiously we 
watched those shaggy eyebrows, those piercing 
goggle eyes! And, O Heavens! how di 
pointed we were at the first result! Luacil 
suddenly gave a little irrepressible shudder of 
disgust. Herr Grosse drew back from her, and 
glared at her benignantly with his diabolical 
sinile. 

‘* Aha!” he said. ‘‘I see what it is. I snuff, 
I smoke, I reek of tobaccos. ‘The pretty miss 
smells me. She says in her inmost heart—Ach 
Gott, how he stink!” 

Lucilla burst into a fit of laughter. Herr 
Grosse, unaffectedly amused on his side, grinned 
with delight, and snatched her handkerchief out 
of her apron pocket. ‘‘ Gif me scents,” said 
this excellent German. ‘‘I shall stop up her 
nose with her handkerchiefs. So she will not 
smell my tobacco-stinks—all will be nice-right 
again—we shall go on.” I gave him some la- 
vender-water from a scent bottle on the table. 
He gravely drenched the handkerchief with it, 
and popped it suddenly on Lucilla’s nose. ‘* Hold 
him there, miss. You can not for the life of 
you smell Grosse now. Goot! We may goon 

He took a magnifying-glass out of his waist- 
coat pocket, and waited till Lucilla had fairly ex- 
hausted herself with laughing. Then the exam- 
ination—so cruelly grotesque in itself, so terribly 
serious in the issues which it involved—resumed 
its course: Herr Grosse glaring at his patient 
through his magnifying-glass; Lucilla leaning 
back in the chair, helding the handkerchief over 
her nose. 

A minute or more passed, and the ordeal of 
the examination came to an end. 

Herr Grosse put back his magnifying-glass 
with a grunt which sounded like a grunt of re- 
lief, and snatched the handkerchief away from 
Lucilla. ‘* Ach! what a nasty smell!” he said, 
holding the handkerchief to his nose with a 
grimace of disgust. ‘*‘ ‘Tobaccos is much better 
than this.” He solaced his nostrils, offended by 
the lavender-water, with a huge pinch of snuff. 
** Now I am going to talk,” he went on. ‘‘ See! 
I keep my distance. You don't want your 
handkerchiefs—yon smell me no more.” 

** Am [blind for life!"’ asked Lucilla. ‘‘ Pray, 
pray, tell me, Sir! Am I blind for life ?” 

** Will you kees me if I tell you ?” 4 

**Oh, do consider how anxious Iam! Pray, 
pray, pray tell me!” 

She tried to go down on her knees before him. 
He held her back firmly and kindly in her chair. 

‘*Now! now! now! you be nice-goot, and 
tell me this first. When you are out in the gar- 
den, taking your little lazy lady's walks on a 
shiny-sunny day, is it all the same to your eyes 
as if you were lying in your bed in the middles 
of the night ?” 

‘‘IJah! You know it is nice-light at one 
time? you know it is horrid-dark at the odder ?” 

“Tea,” 

** Then why you ask me if you are blind for 
life? If you can see as much as that, you are 
not properly blind at all!” 

She clasped her hands, with a low cry of de- 
light. ‘‘Oh, where is Oscar?” she said, softly. 
** Where is Oscar?” I looked round for him. 
He was gone. While his brother and I had been 
hanging spell-bound over the surgeon’s questions 
and the patient’s answers, he must have stolen 
silently out of the room. 

Herr Grosse rose and vacated the chair in” 
favor of Mr. Sebright. In the ecstasy of the 
new hope now confirmed in her, Lucilla seemed 
to be unconscious of the presence of the English 
oculist when he took his colleague's place. His 
grave face looked more serious than ever as he, 
too, produced a magnifying-glass from his pock- 
et, and, gently parting the patient's eyelids, en- 
tered on the examination of her blindness, in his 
turn. 

The investigation by Mr. Sebright lasted a 
much longer time than the investigation by Herr 
Grosse. He pursued it in perfect silence. When 
he had done, he rose without a word. and left 
Lucilla as he had found her, rapt in the trance of 
her own happiness—thinking, thinking, thinking 
of the time when she should open her eyes in the 
new morning, and see! 

** Well?” said Nugent, impatiently addressing 
Mr. Sebright. ‘‘ What do you say ?” | 

**T sav nothing yet.” With that implied re- 
proof to Nugent, he turned tome. ‘‘ I under- 
stand that Miss Finch was blind—or as nearly 
blind as could be discevered—at a year old ?” 

‘“*T have always heard so,” I replied. 

**Is there any person in the house—parent, 
or relative, or servant—who can speak to the 
symptoms noticed when she was an infant ?” 

I rang the bell for Zillah. “ Her mother is 
dead,” I said, ‘‘and there are reasons which 
prevent her father from being present to-day. 
Her old nurse will be able to give you all the in- 


formation you want.” 
. Zillah appeared. Mr. Sebright put his ques- 
tions, 


** Were you in the house when Miss Finch 
was born ?’ 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** Was there any thing wrong with her at 
her birth, or abs ard ?” me 

Nothing, Sir.” 

** How did vou know ?” 

** I knew by seeing her take notice, Sir. She 
used to stare at the candles, and clutch at things 
that were held before her, as other babies do.” 

** How did you discover it when she began to 
get blind ?” 

**In the same way, Sir. There came a time, 
nes little thing! when her eyes looked glazed 

ike, and try her as we might, morning or even- 
ing, it was all the same—she noticed noth- 


ing. 

** Did the blindness come on ually ?” 

** Yes, Sir—bit by bit, aa you = say. Slow- 
ly worse and worse one week after another. She 
was a little better than a year old before we clear- 
ly made it out that her sight was gone.” 

‘* Was her father’s sight, or her mother's sight, 
ever affected in any way ?” 

** Never, Sir, that I heard of.” 

Mr. Sebright turned to Herr Grosse, sitting at 
the luncheon-table resignedly contemplating the 


Mayonnaise. ‘*Do you wish to ask the nurse 
ony pets ?” he said. 
err Grosse shrugged his sl and point- 


ed backward with his thumb at the place in which 
Lucilla was sitting. 

** Her case is as plain to me as twos and twos 
make fours. Ach Gott! what do 1 want with 
re —_ ?” He turned again longingly toward 

ayonnaise, ‘* fine appetites is going ! 
When shall we lonch 

Mr. Sebright dismissed Zillah with a frigid in- 
clination of the head. His discouraging man- 
ner made me begin to feel a little uneasy. I 
ventured to ask if he had arrived at a conclusion 

et. ‘* Permit me to consult with my colleague 
fore I answer you,” said the impenetrable man. 
I roused Lucilla. She again inquired for Oscar. 
I ons, 5 suppers we shoald him in the 
ga so took her out. Nugent followed 
us. I heard Herr Grosse whisper to him, pite- 
ously, as we passed thé luncheon-table, ‘‘ For 
the of Heaven, come back soon, and let us 
lonch!” We.left the ill-assorted pair to their 
consultation in the sitting-room. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


“wHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN DOCTORS 
DISAGREE?” 


We had certainly not been more than ten 
minutes in the garden when we were startled by 
an extraordinary outbreak of shouting in broken 
English proceeding from the window of the sit- 
ting-room. ‘* Hi-hi-hoi! hoi-hi! hoi-hi!” We 
looked up, and discovered Herr Grosse frantic- 
ally waving a huge red silk handkerchief at the 
window. ‘* Lonch! lonch!” cried the German 
surgeon. ‘* The consultations is done. Come- 
begin-begin !” 

Obedient to this peremptory summons, Lucil- 
la, Nugent, and I[ returned to the sitting-room. 
We had, as I had foreseen, found Oscar wander- 
ing alone inthe garden. He had entreated me, 
by a sign, not to reveal our discovery of him to 
Lucilla, and had hurried away to hide himself in 
one of the side walks. His agitation was pitiable 
to see. He was totally unfit to be trusted in 
Lucilla’s presence at that anxious moment. 

When we had left the oculists together I had 
sent Zillah with a little written message to Rev- 
erend Finch, entreating him (if it was only for 
form’s sake) to reconsider his resolution, and be 
present on the all-important occasion to his 
daughter of the delivery of the medical opin- 
ions on her case. At the bottom of the stairs 
(on our return) my answer was handed to me 
on a slip of sermon paper. ‘‘ Mr. Finch declined 
to submit a question of principle to any consid- 
erations dictated by mere expediency. He de- 
sired seriously to remind Madame Pratolungo of 
what he had already told her. In other words, 
he would repeat, and he would beg her to re- 
member this time, that his Foot was down.” 

On re-entering the room we found the emi- 
nent oculists seated as far apart as possible one 
from the other. Both gentlemen were engaged 
in reading. Mr. Sebright was reading a book. 
Herr Grosse was reading the Mayonnaise. 

I placed Lucilla close by me, and took her 
hand. It was as cold as ice. My poor dear 
trembled pitiably. For Aer, what moments of 
unutterable suffering were those moments of sus- 
pense before the surgeons delivered their sen- 
tence! I pressed her little cold hand in mine, 
and whispered, ‘* Courage!’ Truly, I can say it 
(though I am not usually one of the sentimental 
sort), my heart bled for her. ' 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Nugent, ‘‘ what is 
the result? Are you both agreed ?” 

a saad said Mr. Sebright, putting aside his 


“*No,” said Herr Grosse, ogling the Mayon- 
naise. 

Lucilla tarned her face toward me—her color 
shifting and changing, her bosom rising and fall- 
ing more and more rapidly. I whispered to her 
to compose . **One of them, at any rate,” 
I said, ‘thinks you will recover your sight.” 
She understood me, and became quieter directly. 
Nugent went on with his questions, addressed to 
the two oculists. 

‘*What do you differ about?” he asked. 
** Will vou Jet us hear your opinions ?” 

The wearisome contest of courtesy was re- 
newed between our medical advisers. Mr. Se- 
bright bowed to Herr Grosse: ‘* You first.” 
Herr Grosse bowed to Mr. Sebright: ‘‘ No— 
you!” My impatience broke through this crnel 
and ridiculous professional restraint. ‘‘ Speak 
both together, gentlemen, if yon like!” I said, 
sharply. ‘‘ Do any thing, for God's sake, but 


k us in suspense! i is j 

. Is it, or is it Not, possible 
** Yes,” said Herr Grosse. 
Lucille sprang to her feet, with a 
** No,” said Mr. Sebright. 
Lucilla dropped back again into h air 

— laid her head on my shoulder. ~_— 
Are you agreed about tl 

blindness?” asked Nugent. 
sé ” 

Cataracts is the cause, answered [err 


**So far, I agree,” said Mr. Sebright. 
ause. 


cry of joy. 


taract is the c 
‘, Cataracts is curable,” pursued the German. 
Agree again, coutinued the Englisiman 
—**with a reservation. Cataract is sometimes 
curable.” 
“* This cataracts is curable!” cried Herr 


rosse. 

** With all possible deference,” sai 
bright, dispute that 
ract in Miss Finch's case is not curable.” 

My reasons are based on surgical consider. 
ations which it requires a professional training 
to understand,” Mr. Sebright replied. “J can 
only tell yon that I am convinced—after the most 
minute and careful examination — that Miss 
Finchs sight is irrevocably gone. Any at- 
tempt to restore it by an operation would be. in 
my opimon, an unwarrantable proceeding. ‘| 
young lady would not only have the operation to 
undergo, she would be kept secluded afterward, 
for at six weeks or two months, in a dark. 
ened room. During that time, it is needless 
for me to remind you that she would inevitably 
form the most confident hope of her restoration 
to sight. Remembering this, and believing as | 
do that the sacrifice demanded of her will end in 
failure, 1 think it most undesirable to expose our 
patient to the moral consequences of a disap- 
pointment which must seriously try her. She 
has been resigned from childhood to her blind- 
ness. As an honest man, who feels bound to 
speak out, and to speak strongly, 1 advise you 
not further to disturb that resignation. I de- 
clare ‘it to be, in my opinion, certainly useless, 
and possibly dangerous, to allow her to be oper- 
ated on for the restoration of her sight.” 

In those uncompromising words the English- 
man delivered his opinion. 

Lacilla’s hand closed fast on mine. ‘‘ Cruel! 
cruel!” she whispered to herself, angrily. I 
gave her a little squeeze, recommending j:atience, 
and looked in silent expectation (just as Nugent 
was looking too) at Herr Grosse. ‘The German 
rose deliberately to his feet, and waddled to the 
place in which Lucilla and I were sitting to- 
gether. 

+ ** Has goot Mr. Sebrights done?” he asked. 

Mr. Sebright only replied by his eveilasting, 
never-changing bow. 

“*Goot! I have now my own word to put in,” 
said Herr Grosse. ‘** It shall be one little word 
—no more. With my best com) liments to Mr. 
Sebrights, I set up against what he only thinks 
what I—Grosse—with these hands of mine have 
done. The cataracts of miss there is a cataracts 
that I have cut into before, a cataracts that I 
have cured before. Now look!” He suddenly 
wheelea round to Lucilla, tucked up his cutis, 
laid a forefinger of each hand ou either side of 
her forehead. and softly turned down her evelids 
with his two big thumbs. ‘‘] pledge you my word 
as surgeon-optic,” he resumed, ‘* my knife shall 
let the light in here. ‘This lofable-nice gitls shall 
be more lofable-nicer than ever. My pretty 
Feench must be first in her best goot health. 
She must next gif me my own ways with her— 
and then one, two, three— ping! my pretty 
Feench shall see!” He lifted Lucillas evelids 
again as he said the last word—glared fiercely 
at her through his spectacles—gave her the 
loudest kiss, on the forehead, that I ever heard 
given in my life—langled till the room rang agam 
—and returned to his post as sentinel on guard 
over the Mayonnaive. ‘‘Now,” cried Herr 
Grosse, cheerfully, ‘‘the talkings ix all done. 
Gott be thanked, the eatings mav begin: 

Lucilla left her chair for the second time. re 

** Herr Grosse,” she said, *‘ where are you: 

** Here, my dears.” 

She crossed the room to the table at whic h he 
was sitting, already occupied in carving his fa- 
vorite dish. 

**])id you sav you must ~ knife to make 

see ?” she asked, quite calmly. 
Yes, yes. be of that. 
Not much pains to bear—not much pais. 
She it him smartly on the shoulder with 
hand. 
Get up, Herr Grosse,” she said. 
have your knife about you, here am I—do 1a 
once !” 


Nugent started. Mr. Sebright started. “~ 
daring amazed them both. As for me, I am t 
greatest coward living, in the mutter of sul oi . 

operations peiformed on myself or on 
Lucilla terrified me. I ran headlong across t™ 
room to her. I was even fvol enougl to — 

Before I could reach her Herr Grosse had ! ree 
obedient to command, with a choice mo! = 
chicken on the end of his fork. “You ¢ a ~ 
ing little fools,’’ he said; **I dont cut 
racts in such a I 
operati yout y. Itis this: 
the morsel of — 
Lacilla’s mouth. ‘‘ Aha! Bite him 
is nice-goot! Now, then! Sit down all of yo". 
Lonch! lonch!” 


t 
He was irresistible. We all sat down ® 


table. bled. 

The rest of us ate. Herr Grosse 6° ee 
From Mayonnaise to marmalade tit. From 
murmalade tart back again to Mayounas wiches 
Mayonnaise forward again to me — more 
and blanc-mange; and then Mayon- 


| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
on the wo 
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His drinking was on the same scale 

his eating. Beer, wine, brandy — nothing 
4 e amiss to him: he mixed them all. As for 
che lighter elements in the feast—the almonds 
“d raisins, the preserved ginger and the crystal- 
al fruits—he ate them as accompaniments to 
. -y thing. A dish of olives especially won his 
every fle plunged both hands into it, and de- 
a his fistfuls of olives in the pockets of 
his rrowsers. ** In this ways,” he explained, “* I 
<hall trouble nobody to pass the dish—I shall 
have by me continually all the olives that I 
want.” When he could eat and drink no more, 
he rolled up his napkin into a ball, and became 
devoutly thankful. ** How t of Gott,” he 
remarked, ‘* when he inven the worlds to in- 
vent eatings and drinkings too! Ah!” sighed 
Herr Grosse, gently laying his outspread fingers 
on the pit of his stomach, ‘* what immense hap- 
piness there is in This! ; 

Mr. Sebright looked at his watch. _ 

“Tf there is any thing more to be said on the 
question of the operation,” he announced, “* it 
must be said at once. We have barely five min- 
ntes more to spare. You have heard my opin- 
jon. 1 hold to it.” 

Herr Grosse took a pinch of snuff. “I also,” 
he said, “‘hold to mine.” 

Lucilla turned toward the place from which 
Mr. Sebright had spoken. 

“Tam obliged to you, Sir, for your opinion,” 
she said, very quietly and firmly. ‘‘I am de- 
termined to try the operation. If it does fail, it 
will only leave me what I am now. If it suc- 
ceeds, it gives me a new life. I will bear any 
thing and risk any thing on the chance that I 
may see.” 

So she announced her decision. In those 
memorable words she cleared the way for the 
coming Event in her life and in our lives which 


it is the purpose of these pages to record. 


PYTHON AND BOA. 


Tue incident of which we give an illustration 
on page 1077 occurred as follows : It was dinner- 
time in the reptile house of the London Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, and a rabbit, encircled in the folds 
of a boa, had just uttered its last squeak. Then 
the boa began to swallow his prey, but before it 
had entirely disappeared down his maw a python 
shot forth, moving swiftly round a glass shade 
placed in the centre of the cage, seized on the 
half-ingulfed rabbit, and not only swallowed 
it, but the boa also, all but a few inches of his 
tail. A keeper named HoLianp, being imme- 
diately summoned, boldly seized the python, and 
forced him to disgorge, though not without re- 
ceiving some severe bites. He accomplished this 
difficult operation thus: seizing the python be- 
hind the head, he shook it till about a foot of the 
boa’s tail projected from its mouth. He then 
threw the python down, whereupon it opened its 
mouth of its own accord, and helped its comrade 
to wriggle out. ‘The boa’s tail quivered about, 
and the python pulled back like a mad thing, 
lashing about in every direction with its tail. 
Meanwhile Hotvanp swiftly hauled out the 
boa, blinding the angry python by clapping his 
cap over its head. ‘lhe whole affair was over in 
less time than it takes to tell it, but the keeper, 
nevertheless, deserves grateful recognition for his 
pluck and promptitude. He says that large 
snakes have often bowled him over, or pushed 
him against the wall, and recommends that if a 
snake comes at you, you must seize him, and by 
passing your hand up and down, prevent him 
from coiling round you. ‘The boa, which is 
about six feet long, seemed little the worse for 
his temporary imprisonment, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Statistics of industrial losses in Paris consequent 
Upon the war with Prussia are startling. The num- 
ber of boot and shoe makers before the war was esti- 
mated at 34,000; of these 10,000 were Germans and 
Belgians, who have found openings for their industries 
elsewhere: of the remaining 24,000 French workers 
12,000 have been killed, or are in prison or exile, leav- 
ing only 12,000 to ply their trade. The making of 
ladies’ shoes was formerly a specialty in Paris, but cir- 
cumstances seem to be forcing this industry into other 
countries. In ordinary times the tailors of Paris num- 
bered 30,000; now 10,000 of these are missing. Almost 
all other industries have suffered in a similar manner. 
Parisian jewelry, both real and artificial, was cele 


brated all the world over. Many skilled artificers have 


been induced to go to London, Brussels, and even to 
— to New York. The receipts of the best hotels 
0 Paris give evidence that the number of strangers 
and visitors has greatly diminished. Guides and in- 
terpreters have almost disappeared; cafés are not 
doing their ordinary business ; and the closed shutters 
of humerous shops tell their own tale, Yet to the 
outward eye of many visitors the city seems the same 
old bright, gay, sunshiny Paris as they stroll through 
— sections which bear no external marks ef the 
ae of war. But any extended investigations 
; ot what cruel wounds the once fair city has suf- 


a... Shoe and Leather Reporter says that probably 
ae strain to which the Eastern boot and shoe 
= has ever been subjected will result from the 
=i calamity. At this season of the year Western 
Southern dealers accumulate large stocks of 
nots, whieh they are enabled to do owing to a sys- 
~ of long credit. In the fall of the year, also, the 
an t lines, engaged in transporting millions of tons 
pd er from the West.to the Eastern markets, re- 
a — tariff for return freights so low as to make 
nen oan for the Western merchants to take advan- 
wane low rates, the difference between Septem- 
thea ebruary being usually 200 per cent. in favor 
a oe month. Owing to these several influ- 
mete re can be no doubt but that Chicago had on 
oa at the time of the conflagration the largest stock 
hy ever before at any one time in her posses- 
D. It is estimated that the destruction of boots and 
wil easily foot up a total loss of not less than 


$10,000,000 in value. Every shoe house in the East 
will feel the effect of this heavy loss. Many of them 
certainly must suffer severely. 


The postal cards which go throngh the British mails 
for a half-penny are cream-colored, and the size of an 
ordinary letter envelope. On one side are printed the 
directions for superscription, the English coat of arms, 
and the Queen’s head ; the other side is left blank for 
the message or letter. For brief letters containing no 
privacy they are certainly convenient. 


London has opened a new business—a regular trade 
in wild animals, which is really brisk. Lions and tigers 
may be bought either at wholesale or retail. 


A ludicrous incident of the Bangor railway celebra- 
tion was the putting of the words, “Welcome to the 
President” upon the county jail by a Boston decora- 
tor employed for the occasion. The jail is a hand- 
some building, and conspicuously situated, and the 
decorator did not know the special purposes to which 
it was dedicated. He was somewhat chagrined to learn 
his blunder, and hastily pulled the motto down just 


_ before the President passed by. 


The home of Artemus Ward, at Waterford, Maine, 
is advertised for sale. 


Every where may be found harpies who will, if pos- 
sible, turn to their own greedy gain a common mis- 
fortune. Chicago had hershare of such. The follow- 
ing anecdote of General Sheridan illustrates the man- 
ner in which some of these unscrupulous dealers were 
foreed to limit their avarice. Having heard that a cer- 
tain hotel-keeper on the Southeast Side was extortion- 
ate in his prices, General Sheridan disguised him- 
self and visited the individual, asking him wat he 
“charged by the day.” 

“Ten dollars,” was the 

“Could you not run it at $2 507” 

“* No, we charge ten dollars per day,” was the reply. 

“Well,” answered Sheridan, “if you do not take 
your sign down, and replace the $10 with $2 50, we will 
run it for you.” 

Whatever followed few knew, but $2 50 per day was 
the charge from that hour. 


We should have fewer military organ-grinders if the 
example of one Marcus Ainsworth, of Calais, Vermont, 
were properly appreciated. Although possessed of 
but one arm, Marcus dug eighty bushels of potatoes in 
one day. He deserves not only a pension but a prize. 


A medical officer of the English army writes to the 
London Times supporting the theory that the cholera 
is generated by the vast assemblages at Hindoo relig- 
ious gatherings on the banks of the Ganges. There 
are sometimes 300,000 Hindoos gathered on these oc- 
casions, and a severe epidemic is almost invariably 
generated. Instances are mentioned to substantiate 
this theory. 


A curious statement, said to have been prepared 
from authentic statistics, appears in the French pa- 
pers, showing that during a year’s occupation of 
Champagne the German army of occupation con- 


sumed no less than 2,550,000 bottles of the famous 


vintage of that country. 


The “ Heathen” Chinese of San Francisco contribu- 
ted thirteen hundred dollars for Chicago. 


The Belgians, like the French, are not very strong 
on the geography of foreign countries, and we are not 
surprised to find quoted in a recent number of the Jn- 
dépendance Belge, under the head of “‘ Panishment in 
the Prisons of China,” a sensational letter to the New 
York Times describing certain atrocities said to be 
practiced at Sing Sing. 


Seldom has there been a season so abounding in 
fruit of every variety. Our markets are literally choked 
with the superabundance. Grapes have been especial- 
ly fine and sweet this year, and numerous varieties are 
yet plenty. Luscious pears are seen on fruit stands at 
almost every street corner. Apples—golden, green, 
and rosy ones—make attractive contrasts, and the dis- 
play of this fruit is large. 


We are pleased to see that Professor M‘Graw, of the 
Detroit Medical College, imparted to the last gradua- 
ting clase some of his excellent ideas in regard to the 
general aspect of a physician’s office. He says: “I 
have been in doctors’ offices where a skull grinned 
from one corner, ghastly anatomical plates hung from 
the walls, and splints, suggestive of broken bones, 
were placed conspicuously in every corner. What a 
delightful resting-place for a sick woman—visions of 
death, disease, and injury greeting her on every side! 
Now, gentlemen, make your offices pictures of com- 
fort and cheerfulness. Banish from them every sign. 
of your professional occupation, so that your patients 
may enter them not only without disgust, but with 
actual elevation of heart.” If there is any place which 
should be made bright and cheerful, and contain some- 
thing interesting and amusing to the mind, it is the 
roem where patients are often compelled to wait an 
hour. We have often seen them, weary and restless, 
with nothing to do but to gloomily reflect on the ills 
their flesh is heir to, growing each moment more im- 
patient, and feeling evidently twice as sick as when 
they first entered the unattractive room. Without ex- 
ception, the pleasantest physician's office we ever en- 
tered was that of Dr. D——, a well-known practitioner 
of Boston. Books, flowers, paintings, engravings, rare 
and beautiful curiosities, handsome carpets and furni- 
ture, luxurious sofas and easy-chairs: with these the 
rooms were filled; and our time of waiting seemed 
neither long nor tedious, All physicians can not afford 
such abounding luxuriance; but there is no reason 
why pleasant books and magazines and cheerful pic- 
tures should not be found in the waiting-room of 


every physician. 


~ Dr. Hall does not approve of the old-fashioned doc- 
trine which formerly was instilled into the minds of 
children—namely, that they should spring out of bed 
the instant they awoke in the morning. He says that 
“ap to é¢ighteen years every child should be allowed 
ten hours to be in bed. They may not require ten 
hours’ aleep, but time should be allowed to rest in bed, 
after the sleep is over, until they feel as if they had 
rather get up than not. It is a very great and mis- 
chievous mistake for persons, old or young, especially 
children, and feeble or sedentary persons, to bounce 
out of bed the moment they wake up; all our instincts 
shrink from it, and fiercely kick against it. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes spent in gradually waking up, after the 
eyes are opened, and in turning over and stretching the 
limbs, do as much good as sound sleep, because these 


operations set the blood in motion by degrees, tending 
to equalize the circulation ; for during sleep the blood 
tends to stagnation, the heart beats feebly and slow ; 
and to shock the system by bouncing up in an instant 
and sending the blood in overpowering quantities to 
the heart, causing it to assume a gallop, when the in- 
stant before it was in a creep, is the greatest abeurd- 
ity. This instantaneous bouncing oft of the bed as 
soon as the eyes are opened will be followed by weari- 
ness long before noon.” 


When Rochefort heard his sentence of imprison- 
ment for life in a colonial fortress he was much ex- 
cited. Upon being taken back to his cell he broke 
into loud soba, threw himself on the floor, and tore 
his hair. His lamentations could be heard in every 
part of the building for several hours. Finally the 
ex-editor of La Lanterne fainted, and it was some 
time before he awoke again to consciousnesa, 


A new discovery has been made in regard to grape 
leaves—namely, that from them yeast may be made, 
which in some respects is superior to hop yeast—the 
bread rising sooner, and not that 
taste to which many object in hop yeast. 


There are scores of advertisements in our newspa- 
pers of wonderful remedies, the secret of which will 
be imparted on the receipt of a few postage stamps 
ora small sum of money. In general these things are 
all haumbugs. Nineteen-twentieths of the unwary who 
are caught by them find themselves hoaxed, as was 
the simple country youth who believed an advertise- 
ment which offered, on receipt of fifty cents, to show 
ahy one how to write without pen or ink. He sent 
his fifty cents, and received the simple direction, 
“ Write with a " Occasionally a more use- 
ful answer comes. Not long since a dyspeptic was be- 
guiled by an advertisement to send to a New York 
individual a dollar, for which sum a cure for dyspep- 
sia was promised. He received a printed slip with 
these words, “Stop drinking and hoe in the garden.” 
The man was angry at first, then laughed, and finally 
stopped drinking and “hoed in the garden.” In a 
short time he was as well as ever. There is more in 
this cure than would appear at first sight. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

An alderman was heard the er Ge ee the 
follo specimen of what may be “ corpora- 
man thing, therefore I’m hollow. It is contemptible 
_—— therefore I'll stuff myself as full as I am 
a 


“ Bighteen ladies will lecture this winter,” says an 
exchange. Is that all? —— 

A young lady Went into a music store and asked the 
clerk if he had “ Loying Eyes.” He replied, “I'm told 
so by the giris.” 


Another poor girl has died in Vi 
of tobacco, at the age of one h 
phan. 


from the use 
was Or- 
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> 
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The Rev. George M of Edinburgh, was . 
one snowy day, muffied up in a Spanish cloak, and wi 
a woman's shaw! tied around his neck and shoulders. 
These garments, flapping in the wind, startled the 
horse of a “‘ commercial traveler” who met the divine, 
and who, irritated at the plunging of his at ex- 
claimed, “ You would frighten the devil, Sir !”.. May-~ 
be,” answered Mr. Moore ; “ for it’s just my trade.” 


Heap-Qvarrers—The shoulders. 


“Thou hast loved me and left me—for twenty-five 
cents,” is the inscription upon some sfeet music in the 
window of a New York dealer. 


A Porviar Loan—Cologne. 


Why is every Boston boy sure to make a noise in the 
world ?—Because he is a little Hub bub in himself. 


A stoical Scotchman was addressed by his sick wife, 
“Oh, John, I sha’n’t leave this bed alive!” “ Please 
theeself, Betty, and thee’ll please m.,” returned John, 
witb tequanimity. ‘1 have been a good wife to 
the dying woman. “ Middlin’, 
the matter-of-fact hus- 


you, ohn,” persisted 
tty, mi ',” responded 


Money is a great lever in the affairs of man; so great 
a lever that some of us can never keep it. 


People afflicted with corns should go to Cincinnati, 
whese the streets are said to be filled with foot-pads, 


“ Boy, why did P take an armful of my shingles 

on Sunday?” “ phy mother wanted some kin- 

and I want to split wood on Sun- 
y- 


Thiers likens himself to “an umbrella on which it 
_ been raining for forty yeara.” Isn't it time he was 
shut up? 


“Tur Best Potiroy”—That with the largest bonus. 


A man out West read that dry copperas put into a 
bed of ants would cause them to leave, put some 
in his mother-in-law’s bed to see if she wouldn’t go, 
He says she was there at last accounts. 


Warten To Kyow is “ the milk 

of human kindness” per quart ? 

At a trial not long since one of the witnesses, an old 
lady of some eighty — was closely questioned by 
the o counsel relative to the clearness of her 
eye-sight. “Can you see me?” said he. “ Yes,” was 
answered. “ How well can you see me?” ed 
the lawyer. ‘“ Well enough,” responded the lady, “‘ to 
ace that you're neither a negro, an Indian, nor a gen- 


Vers—Working in a coal mine. 


An epitaph in a rural chureh-yard reads thus: “‘ Here 
lies Bernard Lightfoot, who was accidentally killed in 
the forty-fifth year of his age. This monument was 
erected by his grateful family.” 


How To Get a Lone it deep. 


A veteran shoe-maker says that, although his clerks 
are very talkative during the day, they are always 
ready to shut up at night. 


“JF A CANDLE DRIPS TOO MUCH, EXTINGUISH IT."—Domestic Economy. 
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THE HOMBURG SPA. 


Tue double-page illustration in this nt mber 
ofithe Weekly shows the aspect of the cro rd of 
jdjers-and invalids frequenting the ‘Trinkl-alle, 
or pump room, of this fainous watering- lace. 
Here ure the young and old, the refined ar i vul- 
gar, the strong and sickly, but not the poo ; for 
this is no healing Pool of Siloam for those most 
in need of relief and least able to pay or it. 
Tiwre is much to be said, no doubt, conc rning 
the salutary effects of different springs, which 
contain various solutions of the muriat¢; and 
carbonates of lime, soda, or magnesia, or t je ox- 
ides or sulphates of iron and other metal ; the 
former “being good for bathing, the lati +r for 
drinking. Both sorts are found abundan ly ac- 
cessible in these famous German watering places 
—Homburg, Wiesbaden, Ems, and schwal! ach— 
which are most agreeably situated amidst t 1e pic- 
turesque scenery of the ‘Taunus Mountains or the 
Lahn Valley. But it is probable that the | hange 
of air, the change of scene, the simpler ha »jits of 
life (if people are wise), the early rising ¢ 1d re- 
tiring. the walking or riding exercise, a d the 
lighter fare of the Continental cuisine r ay do 
them as mach good as the alkali, or the su phate, 
or whatever other chemical ingredient 3 per- 
ceptible in the mineral waters of the place 

Like our own watering-places, Hombu ‘g will 
undoubtedly continue to be a place of faj-hiona- 
ble resort for invalids requiring change of ir and 
diet, even when the gambling-house is cle jed, as 
it will be after the season of 1872, by a lav of the 
new German empire. FE 


THE BALLAD OF BOSS BILI EE. 


Ir was four pirates of Gotham City, 
They went a-sailing out to sea | 

In a long, low, black, brass-monnted scl poner, 
Which carried the name of Tamman‘e. 

There.was Rueful Richard and Cunning Peter, 
And Joky Oakey and Boss Billee. 


Now when they had been some years a sailing 
It blowed a regular jamboree ; 

And overboard fell Rueful Richard, 
A-leaving his debts to his deputee. 

‘*Push him under,” says Joky Oakey ; . 
‘**It takes all our craft to carry thre |.” 


Now when they had sailed a little furt er 
There came a big ship up on their | :e, 

And the skipper hollered through his t! ampet, 
‘* Whoever the devil may you be?” 

Then Joky Oakey snapped his fingers: 
What will you do about it?” says 


The skipper he called to Charles 0’Co-or, 
‘* Just hand that big chap up to me” 

So Charles he reached down into the s hooner 
And jerked Bill out suddenlee 

And the last that was seen of Master  Villiam 
The skipper had him over his knee. 


When Joky Oakey saw this happen, 
He fell a-weeping bitterlee: 
**Ah, were I again but an honest ped ler 
Of second-hand puns and poetree! 
Alas! there isn't in all Joe Miller 
A joke for this catastrophe.” 


To Joky Oakey said Cunning Peter, 

With your expressions you are to free.” 
Said Joky Oakey to Cunning Peter, 

guess vou don't vealize, Peter ., 
That we have lost, in William's pocke s, 

Tie grog and the grub for all we t jree! 


** And what is to hinder Charles O’C¢ nor, 
Whenever the skipper shall agree, 

From reaching again down over the g innel 
And catching hold of my green cos jee, 

To lock me up in a County Court-ho jse, 
Or uninhabited Armoree ?” 


“Do as I tell vou,” said Cunning P< ter, 
‘We are both in one boat, you se : 

Let us surrender to Richard O°Gorms a, 
And tell him.to smite us tenderlee. 

Be'ter be smote by Richard O'Gorma | 
Than swing at O’Conor’s main-cros -tree!” 

—From the T ibune. 


-— 


HIS LITTLE LESSON. 


the half dozen American irls who 


- bore off the palm of beauty that winter in Rome 


she was the very prettiest—a triumph sufficient 
to turn almost any feminine head at iineteen, 
though it affected Milly Anderson less than her 
rivals would have believed. 

She had been in Europe some twelvi months, 
under the care of old Miss Josephin} South- 
brooke, who acted as her guardian sinc | the odd 
change in Milly's life which made her | n heiress 
in the woilds opinion, as report, of cou ‘se, mag- 
nified her fifty thousand dollars into | fortune 
three times that amount. It had si: iappened 
less than two years previous, but b fore the 
money came Milly had dreamed her lit le dream 
and seen her romance rudely destroyed as most 
of us are obliged to do before youth is « ay where 
near gone. 

Laurence Southbrooke was a youngir brother 
of old Miss Josephine—a staid bachelc of forty 
when he first went down with his sist r to pass 


the summer in the beautiful Pennsylva iia valley 


where Milly had spent the quiet seveni sen years 
which then made up her life. She | ‘as living 
with some relatives who were in eve ¥ respect 
uncongenial, and not overfond of her besides ; 
and Milly taught the village school th at season 
io escape the feeling of dependence, | ‘hich had 
bee Shy, stiff Lau ence took 
it into his head to fall absurdby in love with her, 
and as it was the first time, old as be was, that 
he had indulged in sach weakness, of course he 
took the disease in its severest form But he 
was too reticent and undemonstrati: 3 for any 


body to perceive how much he had the matter at 
heart, and not even his sister really knew that 
he proposed to Milly, and was refused. 

He seemed fuairly ancient in the girl's eyes, 
and she wondered at his folly—a little cruel in 
her treatment of his affection, as the very young 


are apt to be before they learn what love is worth. | 


Then she drifted away into the full beauty of 
her. dream, for Albert Marston came into the 
neighborhood, an idle young poet, always raving 
of the wonderful books he meant to write, and 
wasting the present in any pleasure which fell in 
his way, as such natures usually do. 

The winter passed, spring came, and sum- 
mer. Marston made ready to leave his rela- 
tives and go to South America. Milly found 
herself in the eyes of her little world regarded as 
a jilted, disappointed creature; and there were 
plenty of severe elderly virgins who did not 
scruple even to assail her reputation, after the 
charming habit of the race. 

Between the ache at her heart and the blow to 
her pride, Milly nearly went mad. She was not 
a girl to sit down and die, as a good many weak 
women might have done. She determined to 
go away out West, beyond the reach of enemies 
and the friends who were more to be dreaded, 
with their reproofs and condolences, She was 
absolutely trying to obtain a situation as teacher 
somewhere in Nebraska, when, withoutany warn- 
ing, Destiny lifted her out of poverty and the ne- 
cessity of painful cares in regard to the future. 
Some railway and manufacturing company, in 
which Mr. Southbrooke was largely interested, 
bought a farm that Milly owned ; coal had been 
discovered thereon, and before she could realize 
it she was the possessor of what at first seemed 
a colossal fortune. Then Miss Josephine South- 
brooke came to her and proposed that she should 
become Milly’s guardian, and take her to Eu- 
rope. The old maid had not been very cordial 
during the past months: she knew that the girl 
had caused her brother suffering; but when 
Milly's fickle admirer left her to bear heart-ache 
and slanders, the spinster’s generous nature re- 
lented at once and completely. It may be, too, 
that the idea of pleasing her brother helped her 
more easily to ignore the past. 

So for a year the two women had wandered 
about the Continent, and now the Carnival found 
them settled in Rome, and Milly at the height 
of her pleasant successes. Laurence Southbrooke 
joined them in the dear old city, and Milly felt 
that she was making acquaimtance with him 
anew, he was so diflerent from what he had ap- 
peared to her ignorant girlish eyes in the days 
when he first came wichin reach of her quiet life. 
No brother could have been kinder or more 
thoughtful; still as the weeks went on Milly 
grew fretted by a certain impalpable barrier 
which seemed to keep them apart, and which no 
efforts of hers succeeded in breaking down. 

‘**T suppose he thinks I’m silly and frivolous,” 
grumbled Milly to herself, ‘‘ and my head turned 
by this change of fortune, and all the nonsense 
of these ridiculous men : he ought to be ashamed 
of himself not to know me better.” 

Then, womanlike, she made herself appear 
more carried away than ever by worldly pleasures, 
got herself the name of being an intolerable flirt, 
was more worshiped in consequence, and so all 


the sooner exhansted the small excitements off 


her youthful sovereignty. 

A rich Bostonian dared his fate, and was re- 
fused; at least half a dozen brother Americans 
followed suit: and when each was discarded in 
turn, people said that the heartless creature had 
set her mind on a title and coronet. 

** It certainly looks like it,” Miss Southbrooke 
observed to her brother one morning, after re- 
peating for his benefit a quantity of gossip and 
advice which had been poured in her ears by 
sister spinsters and jealous mothers with daugh- 
ters to be provided for. ‘‘I declare, the charge 
‘cms lady is a more serious business than 


** Milly must choose for herself,” Laurence 
a ** She is gentle and affectionate with 
you—always good-natured, careful not to make 
us trouble. I think it is all we could have a 
right to ask.” 

He spoke so calmly, even unconcernedly, that 
the old maid wondered to herself if he bad really 
gotten over his fancy for the girl, but she asked 
no questions; that was a subject upon which 
there had never been the slightest confidence be- 
tween them, I suppose away down in her heart 
Miss Josephine must always have guarded a 
shade of rancor against Milly for having brought 
Laurence pain or disappointinent, but the won- 
derfal old woman never showed it by word or 
look, and that the 
spinster was entirely of his tem 
fascination. = 


Tt had ended th ghly enough, Milly thought, 
and was a little indignant thereat. Before he 
joined them she fancied that little affair would 
make their first meeting difficult, and fluttered 
herself a good deal. Her trouble was wasted, 
and he did the elder brother so successfnlly that 
she was inclined to be vexed, for all she had.be- 
forehand been so full of remorse at the thought 
of having caused him suffering, 

One night, at a grand ball given by Prince 
Torlonia, our little American was so much ad- 
mired and surrounded that it really might be 
considered ber crowning triamph, and in the 
midst of it she came face to face with a ghost, as 
most of us have done at one time or another in 
the course of oar pilgrimage. The saddest, 
dreariest ghost, too, human eyes can ever see— 
that of a dead love! She was in the midst of a 
waltz when she caught sight of it, but made no 
sign, though she was conscious that the eyes fol- 
lowed her every where, at first with an expres- 
sion of incredulity, which changed to wonder and 
admiration — those marvelous dark eyes whose 
passionate light had so often thrilled her soul in 
the old time. 


Miss Josephine was not well this evening, and 
had consigned Milly to the care of a friend, and 
as the girl's partner led her back to Mrs. Wal- 
worth at the conclusion of the dance, she found 
that lady gayly conversing with the phantom, 
who looked handsome and melancholy enough 
to have been the shade of Hamlet himself. 

** My dear,” cried the widow at once, “‘ here 
is my most abominable of cousins waiting to be 
presented to you. He says you have forgotten 
him, though he tells me a long story that I didn’t 
listen to about having known you; so let me 
name—” 

‘* Mr. Marston doesn’t need an introduction,” 
interrupted Milly: “I never forget my old 
friends. How nice it is to meet you here, of all 
places! But, dear me! don’t act so dazed. I 
think it is I who ought to be introduced. Bless 
me, Mrs. Walworth, you must have made a mis- 
take! It cant be me Mr. Marston meant. He 
certainly doesn’t behave as if he knew me!” 

Would any mortal have dreamed that her first 
impulse had been to run away and hide her eyes 
from the phantom of her old love, with its dismal 
waking, its horrible pain? The widow began to 
laugh and jest too. Albert Marston tried to sub- 


| due his unaccustomed awkwardness and con- 
straint, and say the words suitable to the occa- 


sion, but it was very difficult. This Milly, radiant 
in costly silk and laces, with pearls gleaming on 


. her neck and arms, and with her ease of manner, 


her woman-of-the-world air, was so unlike the shy 


| girl whe had looked up to him in loving humil- 
. ity, and yet so much the same, with her fleeting 


smiles, her changeful face, that he was complete- 
ly taken aback, and wondered at his own folly 


| and presumption in scarcely having considered 


her his equal in the old days. 

It was a night of odd bewilderment and con- 
fusion to him. He kept near Milly as much as 
was possible; but though she treated him with 
the utmost cordiality, she was surrounded by such 
a crowd of admirers that he was poorly satisfied 
with his share of her attention and gracious 
words. 

Late in the evening he did find her free for 
one waltz. In the midst of it, while he was 
whispering his delight at this meeting in that 
musical voice whose slightest utterance had once 

such fascination for her, she looked up 
and saw Laurence Southbrooke watching them. 
He had promised to come and see her home, and 
it was part of his creed never to forfeit his word, 
even where the slightest matter was concerned. 
Milly gave him a smile and a quick amical sign 
as she floated past. He smiled in return, but 
there was a troubled look in his eyes which car- 
ried her back to that summer day when she had 
so carelessly refused the offer of his love. It was 
not like Milly to be intentionally cruel, but to- 
night she really seemed so. Her spirits rose to 
an unusual height, and for the next hour she 
did nothing but tease Laurence every time she 
got within his reach; and Albert Marston told 
himself that, if this newly revived passion for 
Milly grew, he need not fear a rival in the staid 
old bachelor, and was patronizingly cordial to 
him in consequence, 

The first news Miss J ine had of the meet- 
ing with Marston reac her from ‘the lips of 
Mrs. Walworth, who came the next morning to 
see how Milly was after the fatigues of the ball. 

**'To think of your knowing my cousin!” be- 
gan the widow at once; ‘‘and he is crazy about 
you. He's such a nice fellow, too, and so hand- 
some—isn’t he, Milly? Miss Southbrooke, did 
this wicked girl tell you of the new victim she 
made last night ?” 

‘*No,” replied the spinster, rather curtly. 
** Milly knows I’m old-fashioned in my ideas, 
and don’t believe in girls making victims.” 

‘*Oh, but there will be cakes and ale still, 
though you may be virtuous,” cried the widow, 
unblushingly twisting Shakspeare to suit her pur- 
_—. ** And I assure you any girl might be a 
ittle of victimizing Albert Marston.” 

‘“* Who ?” demanded Miss Josephine, in an aw- 
ful voice, forgetful of etiquette*and proper breed- 


‘*My cousin, young Marston. Didn't you 
when Milly did in America ?” 
‘‘T know his name,” replied the spinster, 


Milly was conscious that the ancient vestal’s 
eyes were fixed full upon her in wonder and 
wrath ; but she said, with a charming innocence, 
which seemed a horrible insolence to her guard- 
ian, ‘‘ You will know him,I hope. I asked him 
to come and see us. It’s so nice to meet one’s 
old friends.” 

Miss Josephine could not trust her temper an 
instant longer. She rose and left the room, with 
a scant farewell to Mrs. Walworth and a parting 
glare at Milly. 

“What ails her this morning?’ asked the 
widow. ‘She marches off as if her cerset was 
madé out of the fender; but she’s a good soul, in 
spite of her oddities.” 

“*She’s the best woman that ever breathed,” 
cried Milly, hotly—‘ worth twenty thousand like 
you and me!” 

** Bless me! I haven't slandered her. You 
needn’t be so sharp. What is the matter with 
every body this morning? Be good, and come 
off your pedestal. I want you to go to Clarisse’s 
with me. I must have a new dress for the Do- 
ria ball.” 

The two plunged straight into millinery and 
laces ; and Milly, having a genius for adornment, 
devised an attire for her friend which would be 
perfection. Presently they went in search of 
that most expensive and autocratic of modistes, 
whose very name must always remain a sound 
of horror and dread to every unfortunate mas- 
caline that has taken his womenkind to spend a 
season in Rome. 

It had been agreed 
the Southbrookes and Milly were to 


Wednesday to the Spada Palace, but 


several days previous that 
this very 
ly came 


18, 1871, 


home so late from her shopping e sos 
luncheon was over, Miss J coupling dane 
shawl and bonnet, more upright and ri vid Poe 
any thing but a statue ever did before and het 
brother immersed in a news b wleten 
paper by the window 

dreadfully late,” said Milly. 
don’t be vexed, Miss Jo. I couldn't | t nen 
from Lina Walworth.” om ora 

**T am afraid the tea is cold.” 
Jo, with lofty politeness. id,” returned Miss 

**Oh, I don’t care for any. 
of ge and we will start.” 

‘A bit of bread for a girl who has : 
two o'clock in the morning!” the in 
ster; then recollecting the ré/e she had ites 
mined to assume, added, ‘‘ of course you are the 
best judge; I never give advice,” 

Milly understood what it all meant; Miss Jo 
was tacitly declaring that she washed her hands 
of her young friend and her concerns. A creat- 
ure with no more dignity or self-respect than she 
was displaying in regard to Albert Marston de- 
served neither mercy nor care. 

There was an odd, provoking smile on Milly's 
lips, which she was careful to hide from her 
guardian, as she sat down at the luncheon- 
table. Mr. Southbrooke rose and brought her 
a glass of wine, speaking for the first time. 

**If you are too tired to go, we'll put off the 
expedition,” he said, kindly. 

‘I'm not a bit tired,” she answered, ‘not a 
bit. I only hope Miss Josephine won't eat me. 
I never saw her really cross before.” 

**You have!” exclaimed the spinster; and 
long after she acknowledged that only the bliss 
of being downright rude kept her from bursting 
a blood-vessel, ‘‘ Twenty times you have! I'm 
as good-natured as ever I was in my life, only 
i and Laurence go off to balls, and come 

ome at indecent hours crookeder than two 
sticks, and then lay the blame on me! Bah! 
I'm sick of human nature—I wish I was a 
camelopard! As for fools, I do think Lina 
Walworth is the biggest one I ever saw in a 
is. and I’ve seen big enough, the Lord 
nows. 

Laurence laughed a little, and Milly tried to 
keep from joining him, but it was useless: laugh 
she must, if Miss Jo boxed her ears on the in- 
stant. 

“If we are going at all, we'd better be off, I 
should think,” said the spinster. .‘‘ Laurence, 
jf your brain has softened you'd be safer in bed! 
As for Milly, the tone and manner she is adopt- 
ne of late are any thing but becoming to a young 

y: 

** Josephine!” pronounced her brother. The 
word was very softly spoken, but it brought the 
good soul back to her senses. Milly paid no 
attention to her lecture, and the three drove 
away, in a rather subdued mood; but before 
they reached the Spada Miss Jo relented, and 
was sweet as honey. Once in the gallerv, her 
wrath rose to boiling heat again, for the first 
persons they met were Mrs. Walworth and Al- 
bert Marston. Miss Jo’s reception of them was 
about what one would imagine Lady Macbeth’s 
manner might haye been at a Scotch dinner- 
party. However, nobody concerned was great- 
y troubled by her stateliness. Marston took 
possession of Milly, and separated her as mach 
as he could from the rest of the party. ‘The 
widow fastened herself to Southbrooke’s arm, 
and as she was a charming conversationalist, 
with a carefully cultivated appreciation of art, 
he was not greatly to be pitied. They both 
tried to talk to Miss Josephine, but she was very 
terse and crisp in her answers—unreasonably as 
angry with her brother as she was with the 
others. He did not appear either indignant or 
grieved at Milly's conduct, and though she would 
have despised the weakness if he had, she could 
not forgive him for keeping her in a state of un- 
certainty and trouble. 

This day was the commencement of a ve 
uncomfortable month for Miss Josephine, thoug 
she was obliged carefully to govern both words 
and conduct. She knew that her brother watch- 
ed her, and would resent the least change in her 
manner toward Milly; besides, after her first 
feeling of anger, she was too much grieved at 
the destraction of her private hopes in regard to 
the pair to have any room in her mind for harsh- 
er sentiments. 

illy went on in the most beautiful uncon- 
sciousness, apparently, that any thing was amiss ; 
treated the spinster with even more demonstra- 
tive affection than usual, and never scrupled to 
rally Laurence upon his growing love of solitude, 
and the silent moods into which he gradually 
subsided. ‘The Carnival ended, there were 10 
more balls or dinners to keep people up till im- 
possible hours, so during the pleasant sunshiny 
days there was leisure for sight-seeing. But all 
the beauties of nature or art soon became Joath- 
some to Miss Josephine, because, wherever they 
went, Albert Marston either accompanied them 
on the expedition or managed to encounter them 
in any gallery or church in whieh they set foot. 

The quiet Lenten days floated slowly past, 
bringing neither peace nor rest to poor Laurence, 
though he bore his burden, as became a man, 1" 
silence, with a patience which amounted to hero- 
ism. As Easter grew near it became too hard to 
bear; and one morning, at the breakfast-table, 
he looked up from a pile of letters he was read- 
me of running over to 
the Macphersons are there, and seeing him 1 

: in Europe until au- 
make it easier for me to stay In ane 
tumn: he is going home, and can attend to some 
matters for me.” 

“I'd be willing to start for Amer ns 
row,” exclaimed Miss Jo, setting the oda 
down so heavily that table 
why shouldn’t we go to Vienna with you 

AA I shall be saul the time ; it would not be 

leasant for vou—” 
r “You are not good at excuses, interrupted 


I'll just eat a bit 


ica to mor- 


: | 
| 

| 
| 
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% ing. **The truth is, you have got 
Mills , ee bachelor fits on, and want to 
Oi ne, Miss Jo, do let him have his way; 
- vl] go to Naples and Venice with Mrs. Wal- 
rty. 
could have throttled the yonng 
iy with pleasure, but Laurence was watching ; 
wy A leaned back in her chair, shut her li 
” 4 and breathed like a person who had jut 
up a steep hill. 
run too fast Up ” 
“That was meant to to you, 
id to Milly. 
Laurence sa good of you to think about it!” cried 
“Go off and amuse yourself. by all means ; 
we're of no consequence, being only women. 

To free her mind, fall in a fit, or run away: 
one of the three courses was open to Miss Jo. 
che chose the latter; and, once in the solitude of 
her room, she sat down and cried as ~gg fo 
¢ she had been fifteen instead of fifty. - 
rence talked a while on unimportant topics ; then 
a servant brought in a note for Miss Milly, and 
he took refuge in a newspaper while she was 

ing it. 
ere me for interrupting you,” said Milly, 
rather loftily. ‘*I have an invitation from Mrs. 
Walworth for us to go with her party to Albano 
to-day. Do you wish to go? ‘ 

“T have seen the villa so many times— 

“That you don't care to see it again,” broke 

jn Milly. "*¢ That settles the mutter so far as you 
are concerned. I'll send the note up to Miss 
Josephine to see if she likes the idea.” 
Presently the servant came back to say that 
Miss Josephine had a headache, and begged 
Milly to go without her. Milly's cheeks got 
cariet, and her eyes flashed ominously. 

“I'm so glad to feel that I am no restraint on 
sour doing just as you please,” said she; ‘‘it 
puts me completely at my ease.” : 

“I am sure, if you wish it, Josephine would 
go,” Southbrooke answered, ‘* For my own part, 
] only meant to say—” 

“Exense me: there’s no necessity for discuss- 
ing the matter further,” cried Milly. “I am 
going to the villa, and you to stay at home—it’s 
til settled. A pleasant day to you!” 

She was absolutely insolent in her careless dis- 
regard of the pained look in his face. He rose 
to leave the room. As he reached the door she 
talled : 

‘‘ Apropos to going and staying, when are you 
of for Vienna ?” 

‘Next Tuesday,” he answered, setting that 
Jate without reflection. ‘* You will have a love- 
| morning for your drive. Good-by.” 

He closed the duor without receiving any oth- 
y answer than a careless wave of the hand: she 
was deep in her note again. rence walked 
dowly across the great antechamber, thinking a 
thousand dreary thonghts in an instant; above 
!l, and saddest of all, coming the weak ques- 
tion, what good was his life? what hope had the 
future? what but vexation and bitterness were 
his fortune, his reputation, any good that Fate 
had offered, since she denied him the one happi- 
hess which could have sweetened and made val- 
uable the other gifts ? 

— Southbrooke,” he heard Milly call sud- 
enly, 

He looked back. She had opened the door 
of the breakfast-room, and was standing in the 
shadow of the crimson curtains, making such a 
pretty picture, in her light draperies, that he 
thought of St. Cecilia and Raphael's Madonnas, 
and half a dozen other famous creatures whom 
she was not a bit like. 

‘| beg your pardon ?” he said, questioningly, 
moving toward her. 

‘Don't be so English,” returned she, irrita- 
bls. ‘Say, What do you want? American fash- 
ion, 

_ “Say, what do you want?” he repeated, smil- 
ing at her through the trouble that dimmed his 
eves, 

“T want you to wait till Easter-Monday be- 
fore you start for Vienna,” she answered, 

‘Easter-Monday be it; the delay is of no 
tonsequence,” he said. ‘* You have some rea= 
son that you will tell me, I suppose ?” 

“I shouldn't be surprised if you found out the 
reason for yourself, returned she, and swept back 
into the breakfast-room with a bitter little laugh, 
The mocking sound rang in Laurence’s ears dur- 
ing bis long solitary walk, and made him deaf 
and blind to every thing but the sharp pain at 
his heart. It was all plain to him; before East- 

et he was to be told that Milly no re- 
quired his sister’s guardianship; she on lle 
her choice, and would leave them to become 
Marston's wife, He was to hear the Easter 
bells ring out, see the sun of that blessed season 
shine forth, and know that for the murdered 
hopes and love lying in the chill tomb of his 

soul there could be no resurrection 
ana days passed on. Miss Jo was 80 wretch- 
a cold that she staid at home a 
would not pormit Milly or her 
to keep her company, and the young 

Y had constantly expeditions on foot, into 
ouch she dragged Laurence without scruple. 

‘ery night there wae an opera or a concert, or 
somebody gave a reading, or did something else 
fiendish, and Milly d Lau 
sumption and o watch Albert Marston's as- 
smull, spitefal he had 
Southbrook ui satisfaction in assuming whenever 
young Present. ‘Truth to say, the 
peared Mann any thing but as certain as he 
Cessively., Sh ys treatment puzzled him ex- 
though their aca cordial and pleasant; but 
Violent flirtation ge seemed to lookers-on ° 
the kept hit » he was astonished to find how 

| nata ante, and gave him no in- 
to hope that his suit w hin 
expected to hear ult Was a thing 
ofthe mystory. She had no forgotten hi 
f not is 
“mer treatment of her; she wanted the lit- 


t 


tle revenge of holding bim in suspense until he 
absolutely spoke the fatal words—asked her out- 
right to marry him. He was violently in love 
with her now—what he dignified by that name, 
at least, and it certainly was the strongest senti- 
ment he was capable of feeling, next to his love 
for himself. 

He meant this week to put his fate to the test, 
and lay in wait for opportunities, which Milly 
skillfully deprived him of. He began to think it 
was Southbrooke’s fault. The man kept hang- 
ing about her lately—he was dving his best to 
ward off any explanation. A bright idea at Jast 
occurred to the young poet: he would punish 
the stiff old fellow properly for his impertinence. 
Southbroeke should be made the bearer of the 
tidings, should be forced to tell Milly with his 
own lips of Marston's proposal. He had con- 
fided his story to his cousin—indeed, his pres- 
ent devotion was patent to all beholders. Mrs. 
Walworth encouraged him to believe that he had 
ouly to speak, and Milly would relent; and as the 
pretty widow heartily detested Southbrooke, she 
was delighted with the plan for humiliating him. 

It was the day before Easter. Marston was 
announced to Laurence as he sat alone in his pri- 
vate sitting-room. 

**I wouldn't have bothered yon,” said the 

ung man, rather cavalierly, as he entered, look- 
ing so handsome and youthful that Laurence for 
an instant felt a vague pang of envy rise in his 
heart, **but the matter about which I wish to 
consult you is of a good deal of importance to 
me.” 


“Pray be seated,” returned Southbrooke, 
courteonsly. ‘‘If I can oblige you in any way, 
you may count on my doing so.” 

“That's sweeping. Will you stick to it?” 
asked Marston, laughing, till Laurence caught 
the insolence intended, and his fingers tingled 
with a desire to throw him out of the window. 

**T never go back from my word,” he suid, 

ly. ** Pray sit down.” 

= nks,” said the visitor, and sat down di- 
rectly opposite, looking full in Southbrooke’s 
face with cruel eves, which meant to lose no jot 
of the pain his words would cause. ‘* Perhaps 
you can guess what brings me here?” 

**T have very little fancy,” replied Laurence. 
** You had better tell me outright. Not advice, 
I am sure, because I have often heard you say 
you hated that.” 

“*T want you to do me a favor. As Milly's 
guardian, I suppose, too, it’s en régle to come to 
you first,” 

Southbrooke’s eyes never wavered ; not a mus- 
cle of his face changed. ‘* Wait,” he said ; ‘let 
us have every thing quite clear. It is my sister 
who is Miss Andersons guardian. Perhaps you 
would like to see her ?” 

No, no,” repliec' Marston, hastily, for he stood 
rather in awe of the old maid. ‘The opening was 
not so successful as he had expected. South- 
brooke decidedly had the best of it. ‘The young 
man's difficult temper was rising; he made his 
grand coup abruptly. ‘* The truth is, I come as 
a suitor for Miss Anderson’s hand.” 

‘* Then it would be best to go to Miss Ander- 
son,” returned Laurence. ‘‘ All I can do for 
you is to inquire if she is at home.” 

‘¢ You can do more than that,” he continued, 
more and more vexed, and determined to sting 
before he was through. ‘“‘I may as well be 
frank. In the old days I treated Milly a little 
cavalierly. I never actually told her I loved 
her. We were both poor then, and I was er:b/é 
de dettes—” 

‘*I think that explanation ought only to be 
made to her,” interrupted Laurence, gravely. 
‘If I know her at all, she would be deeply of- 
fended at your saying this to me.” 

The blood rushed to Marston's face. He had 
not explained himself as he meant to do. To 
receive a lesson, in addition to feeling that he ap- 
peared a vain fool, was more than his pride could 
endure, ‘It is always. better to be perfectly 
candid,” said he. ‘“* The fact is, I have every 
reason to think Milly will consider my proposal 
favorably. I should have had my answer before 
this, only somehow since I made up my mind to 
speak, you have never left us alone for a moment. 
1 don’t suppose it was intentional ; but I thought 
it better to put the whole case plainly before 


Mr. Marston,” returned Laurence, “‘ for your 
own sake, I am very glad that you were not guilty 
of the meanness of attributing such petty plots 
tome. For mine, the explanation. was not nec- 
essary ; only, now that you have made it, I owe 
it to myself to show you that, so far from stand- 
ing in your way, Iam ready to aid you to the 
tmost of my power— 

Tinjefore he could finish there was a tap at the 
door, and Milly half opened it to call, ** Miss Jo 


, and stammering like a school-boy, 
ne Wait Southbrooke. You place me in a very 


oF ewe it to myself to be set right with both 
of ” continued Southbrooke. while Milly 
leaned calmly back in her chair and looked from 
one to the other. ‘* Possibly Miss Anderson 
may have fancied the same thing of me that you 
No! no!” cried hurriedly; ‘‘I 

‘d distinctly I did not think it.” 
a This is al very confusing,” observed Milly, 
sweetly, ‘*Pray let me hear. I am quite able 
to tell what I have or have not thonght.” 

‘Mr. Marston came to me with the offer of 
his band for you,” Laurence went on, in spite of 


a broken attempt at cxpostulation from the young 


man. ‘* He told me that he should have spoken 
to you during this past week, but that I was so 
constantly about you he had no chance. I wish 
distinctly to state, as I did to him, that if either of 
you were capable of supposing me guilty of such 
conduct, I should be sorry, for your own sakes.” 

He stopped. Milly did not speak. Marston 
tried a dozen speeches, and broke down in each. 

“Well?” Milly suid at last, turning toward 
Southbrooke with a sudden flush on her cheeks 
and a bright light in her eyes. 

‘* Nay,” said he, ‘I have done my part. 
Mr. Marston must tell his own story. I will 
leave you that he may do so.” 

“there is no necessity,” returned Milly. 
** It’s a little mistake on my old friend Albert’s 
part: he has no story to tell.” 

**Oh, Milly, how can vou speak like that!” 
broke iu Marston. ‘*You knowl love you. Let 
me tell you—the whole world may hear! I did 
love you even in the old days when I went 
away in silence. I couldn’t speak then. For- 
give me all that. Don't let any shadow trouble 
the present.” 

‘* This is more poetical than clear,” answered 
Milly. ‘* You mean that you think I suffered at 
your going away, and harbor resentment? My 
dear friend, let me set your mind completely at 
rest. I like you very much, but there is neither 
love nor anger in my heart toward you; there 
never was either.” 

** Milly! Milly!” he fairly groaned. 

**T thought my conduct from the first would 
have shown it. You force me to speak now in a 
way that I am sorry to do, but I have no al- 
ternative.” 

** You did care, Milly—yon are not in earnest 
—you can't deny that you did care,” he cried, so 
nearly out of his senses that he scarcely knew 
what he said. 

- “Oh yes,” replied Milly, ** but not inf the way 
you fancied. 1 waa silly, ignorant child in 
those days, and you were my first admirer. I 
have learned what love really means since then.” 

**] don’t understand. Who—what—’ 

** What taught me?” she asked, as he broke 
down again. ‘* Having the love of a true, hon- 
est man offered me, and wickedly throwing it 
away. Laurence, this is a morning of confes- 
sions ; but I am not ashamed. * I owed you this 
much at least.” She hid her face in her hands, 
When she looked up Marston tas gone. Lau- 
rence Southbrooke held her close to his heart, 
and the dull, actual world had floated away out 
of sight for both her and him. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone the disastrous results of the recent fire 
at Chicago, one not referred to in the public pa- 
pers was the entire destruction of the buildin 
and collections of the Academy of Sciences o 
that city. This institution, tirst started by the 
evergy of the late Ropert Kexnicort, Esq., and 
carried to its late condition of prosperity under 
the charge of Dr. WILLIAM STIMPson, bad al- 
ready taken a front rank among the learned es- 
tablishments of the country. Its publications 
embraced material of the utmost value, while its 
museum ranked at least as high as the fifth in 
the United States. Although believed to be 
fire-proof, the building, like others of the same 
character in Chicago, presented but little resist- 
ance to the flames, and every thing within the 
walls was destroyed. The loss included, besides 
the collections in natural history of the Acad- 
emy, a large number of marine invertebrates be- 
longing to the Smithsonian Institution, which 
had been forwarded to Dr. Stimpson for investi- 
gation. The private cabinet of this gentleman, 
and a large mass of valuable manuscript belong- 
ing to him, embracing extended memoirs upon 
the mollusea, radiata, and crustacea of North 
America, with numerous illustrations, were en- 
tirely destroyed. 


After a seven years’ tour of exploration in 
South Ameriea, Dr. A. Habe, a former resident 
of Hastings-on-the-Hudson, has returned to New 
York, where be is assiduously engaged in pre- 
paring the results of his labors for the press. 
Among the regions traversed by this gentle- 
man may be mentioned the greater part of Cen- 
tral America, the Cordilleras of the Andes in 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, and finally the 
Chincha Islands and the Galapagos. During 
this whole period Dr. Hass. was diligently 
occupied in gathering information in regard to 
the natural and physical history of the countries 
mentioned, especially in the departments of eth- 
nology, meteorology, and zoology. He has al- 
ready made some communications on the sub- 

t of his travels to the Academy of Sciences at 

ris, and other learned bodies, and we look for- 
ward to his detailed report with anticipations of 
much interest. The guano deposits ot the Chin- 
chas were thoroughly explored by the doctor, 
who found them to be of a much more compli- 
cated structure than has hitherto been supposed. 


Mr. Mestre, the secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences of Havana, has lately offered in its be- 
half certain prizes for memoirs on subjects of 
medicine and natural history, indicating a grati- 
fying condition of scientific activity in Cuba. 

ompetition is open to persons of ail na 
although the memoirs are to be written in the 
Spanish language. Among the prizes mention- 

by Mr. Mestre is one of three hundred dol- 
lars, proposed by the president of the suciety, 
Dr. Gutierrez, for the best paper upon a cer- 
tain beetle which is very destructive to the 
sweet-potato. A full account of the animal and 
ite habits is required, and the best method of 
rotecting the plants against its ravages. The 
DAYAS premium of one hundred dollars is offer- 
ed for a paper upon the hygiene of children—to 
be written as an aid to mothers. Competition 
for these prizes is to close on the Ist of March, 
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A very important step in scientific education 
has recently been taken by the Brit-sh govern- 
ment. A number of science teachers from vari- 
ous parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were assembled In London for the —— of 
attending practical classes arranged for their in- 


struction under the auspices of the Science and 
Art Department, their expenses being defrayed 
by the government. In the section of biol 
thirty-nine students presented themselves; the 
course Occupied six weeks, and the students at- 
tended every day (with the exception of Sun- 
days). Each morning a lecture, occupying from 
an hour to an hour and a half, was given by Pro- 
fessor HUXLey, and the remainder of the day 
was occupied in dissection, microscopic work, 
and demonstrations, in carrying ont which Pro 
fessor HUXLEY was assisted by Professor Mr- 
CHAEL Foster, Professor RUTHERFORD, and Mr. 
Ray LaNkester. The reports of the work and 
leclares daily sent in by the members of the 
class, many of whom had previously never used 
a microscope or dissected a single organ or or- 
ganism for tWemselves, was entirely satisfactory; 
and the spirit and enthusiasm displayed throngh: 
out proved how greatly the value of the course 
was appreciated. Two microscopes were offer- 
ed as prizes for the best work done, and the best 
record of lectures ; and one of these was gained 
by a lady, and the only one in the class. 


The aquarium at the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, near London, is now in full working order, 
under the management of Mr. W. A. Lioyp. 
The ground occupied by the aquarium and its 
adjuncts is nearly 600 feet long and 70 feet 
broad. The sca-water reservoir contains 80,000 
gallons, and the fresh-water tanks 20,000 gal- 
lons, in all 100,000 gallons, weighing 1,000,000 
pounds. Tlie main aeration of the water is ef- 
fected by mechanical agitation, and by the 
growth of sea-weeds on the rocks. The animals 
at present in the aquarium are sca anemones, 
(about twelve species and 3000 individuals), tube- 
worms (four species), star-fishes (three species), 
eea-urchins, lobsters, crawfish, edible crabs, spi- 
der- crabs, swimming crabs, and various other 
crabs, prawns (two species), barnacles, oysters, 
mussels, cockles, scallops, whelks, periwinkles, 
dog- winkles, topes, cuttles (two apecies), skates, 
angel-fish, lance, pipe fish, lump-fish, sucking- 
fish, sole, plaice, cod, whiting - pout, whiting, 
rockling, wrasse (four species), goby (three epe- 
cies), blenny (three specics), dragonet, gunnel, 
gray mullet, sea bream, sea-ecorpion (two spe- 
cies), poggy, gurnard, weaver, bass, and many 
other species of fish. A few of the animals con- 
sume green sca-weed, but the food of by far the 
larger number is animal, consisting of shrimps 
(alive or dead), crabs, mussels, oysters, and fieh, 
but never butcher-meat. A full and very inter- 
esting account of this magnificent object, with 
drawings, appears in Nature for October 12. 


Letters have been received from Dr. CarPren- 
TER, who recently proceeded in the Shearwater 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, in order to inveésti-: 
gate more thoronghly the phenomena of the 
current through the straits. He states that, in 
conjunction with Captain Nares, of the Shear- 
water, he has been able to accomplish a further 
series of researches, which place beyond all donbt 
the outflow of dense Mediterranean water into 
the Atlantic overthe ridge, or marine water-shed, 
between Cape Trafalgar and Spartel, beneath the 
surface inflow of Atlantic water. 


Mr. WriitramM Crookes, F.R.8., publishes in 
the October number of The Cows y Journal of 
Science (London) a fresh series of experiments 
on the so-called “‘ psychic force,” mostly per- 
formed in the presence of the well-known = 
itualistic mediam,’”’ Mr. D. D. Home. r. 
Crookes states that “these experiments con- 
firm beyond doubt the conclusions at which he 
arrived in his former paper (published in the 
July number of the same journal), namely, the 
existence of a force associated in some manner 
not yet explained with the human organi¢ation 
by which force increased weight is capable o 
being imparted to solid bodies without physical 
contact.’’ Mr. Crooxkes believes that this force 
is possessed by all human beings, although he 
bas witnessed its exhibition in the case of but 
very few. Mr. CROOKES’s previous account had 
not been received with great favor bv the scien- 
tifie world in England, the Royal Society and 
the British Association having both declined to 
take up the subject. | 


A gap has been made in the ranks of American 
naturalists by the death of the Rev. WILLiaM 
Hincks, for many years Profeasor of Natural 
History at the University of Toronto, and pre- 
viously holding a corresponding position in 
Queen’s College, Cork. e owe a number of 
articles upon the botany and geology of Canada 
to his pen; among which was the announcement 
of a supposed new species of American ewan, 
named by him Cygnus , but which is 
now believed to be simply an immature stage of 
the trumpeter swan. 

Ata recent meeting of the French Academy 
of Sciences M. Fare expressed a hope that a se- 
ries of dulum experiments would be con- 
ducted on the top of Mont Cenis, as well as in 
the central of the tunnel recently com- 

leted, in er to test the effect of the mass of 

e mountain on the time of the oscillations. 


According to Nature, geological science has 
met with a severe loss in the death of Geriac 
on the 8th of September last, in consequence 
ob: received in falling from the mountains 
of the Upper Valais during the course of one of 
his explorations. This gentleman is well known 
for valuable works g to explorations of the 


Alps. 


The London journals anrounce the arrival at 
the Zoolo Gardens in that city of a living 
specimen (since deceased) of the Panama tapir, 
described a few years ago as new, under the name 
of Z us bairdii, and of which an excel- 
lent figure is published in the Fie/d. Although 
several specimens have been sent from Panama, 
designed for the London gardens, this is the first 
that reached England alive. It is not a little no- 
ticeable that this tapir, the largest and most re- 
markable of the several species inhabiting South 
America, should have remained undescribed an- 


til within a few years past. . 


The list of working men of science in America 
has lately been increased by the appointment of 
Dr. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, late lecturer on nat- 


ural histery in the Medical School of Edinburgh, * 


to the chair of natural history in the Universjty 
by the death of Profess- 
or HINCKS. 
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wants to see you before you go out, OFERCe. ne 
Then she saw his visitor, and added, ** You : 
here, Mr. Marston? I thought you would be . 
dead after the fatigues of yesterday.’ 4 
‘‘ Please come in,” said Laurence, gravely. Swiss 4 
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P THE ARREST OF “ BOSS” TWEED—ANOTHER GOOD JOKE. 
F Tae SuHapow or Justice. ‘I'LL MAKE SOME OF YOU CRY YET.” 
““ Sheriff Brexnan merely: nodded to Mr. Tweep, bade him ‘Good-day,’ and laying his hand tenderly on his shoulder, said, laughingly, ‘You're my man!’ It seemed like @ 


deliciously cool joke, and, judging from the faces, it was.”"—New York Tribune. 
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A SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Tue illustration on this page shows the great 
‘+h has been made in Rome since the 

cupation of that city by the Italian govern- 
occups It is a scene in a school-room—not a 
as until recently, only narrow-mind- 
were propounded, and the early les- 
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and his elders have been sq recently endowed as | lar education from the clutches of the priest- 


the first-fruits of national liberty. 

The Italian government certainly deserves 
great credit for its energy in establishing public 
schools, of which fourteen day and eight night 
have been opened since last November, and, al- 
though at first, owing to the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the clerical party, few scholars attended, 


e schools now contain 6291 scholars, of 
a 3224 were sufficiently advanced to com- 
te at the recent examinations. This occasion 
was made a day of public festivity and rejoicing 
in the Italian capital. ‘There was a magnificent 
gathering of children on the slope of the Capitol 
Mount—such a gathering as Rome never wit- 
nessed hefore—to celebrate the release of popu- 


| hood, and to show what the free government has 
been able to do in a single year; and the chil- 
dren testified their gratitude to Victor EMANUEL 
by patriotic songs and loud hurrahs. 


This great movement is not contined to Rome. 


Nearly every city in Italy has eagerly seized the 
opportunity to establish free public schools. 
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Even Naples, whose people were lower and more 
debased than those of any other Italian city, has 
caught the infection, and even the lazaroni have 
been seized by a mania for learning to read and 
write which perfectly astounds the priesthood. 
The government is fully awake to the importance 
of encouraging this new-born enthusiasm, in 


which it recognizes its only chance of safety 
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against the intrigues of the Church. The large 
cities, following the example of countries where 
free institutions have had a longer existence, have 
set their schools on a solid foundation. Turin 
expends about $200,000 a year on free public 
instruction, Naples about $100,000, and Flor- 
ence and Milan about as much as Turin. 

When we consider that. only a twelvemonth 
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since there was not a single free school in Rome, 
and that the emancipation of Naples, Florence, 
and Milan dates but a short time further back, 
we can realize the magnitude of the work which 
has been accomplished. The government and 
the people join hand in hand to on the 
good work. May no priestly intrigue ever thing 
them under the old bondage again! 
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OFFICE OF FISK & H.TCH, 


Bankers and Financial Agen of the) 
Chesupeuke and Ohio Ruilr ad Co., > 
No. 5 Nassau Sv., New 2k. 

Tue rails are being luid on the V’estern Di- 
rision of 100 miles of the Extension ¢ f this great 
East and West Trunk Line, which-in a short 
time will be ready for travel and tn ffic, and to 
commence the transportation of Ka :awha coal 
to the Ohio River.. The earnings of he Eastern 
Division of 227 miles, as a local rog 1, awaiting 
the completion of the “fiddle Divi ion of 100 
miles, will reach this year nearly $s¢ 0,000. 

The total cost of the entire road, ai d the large 
equipment required for its mineral ¢ nd through 
traffic, will be fully $30,000,000. The total 
amount of the First-Morteace B inds, which 
we are now selling, is Firreen Mitton Dot- 
Lars, of which only about four mill ons remain 
unsokl, the proceeds of which, with he cash on 
band, will be ample for the compl tion of the 
entire line. The inducements they offer to in- 
yestors are: a perfect security; grea popularity, 
and a high price when the road is fi-\ished ; the 
same rate of interest as Five-Twe? ries; prin- 
cipal and interest both payable in U sited States 
gold coin in New York City ; their present low 
price (93 and accrued interest), 20 } er cent. less 
than Five-'Twenties, with equally cert jin payment 
of interest and principal. 

We recommend them to our frie is and cus- 
tomers with the same confidence wi h which we 
have always recommended the Unt ‘ep StaTrs 
GoverNMENT and the Centra Pac Fic Bonps. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OnIo Bc Nps are is- 
sued in $100, $500, $1000, eithe: coupon or 
registered ; interest six per cent. g ld, er 
May and November. : 

Deposit accounts of banks, and 
ers received, on which we allow fo ir per cent. 
interest. Checks payable on preser ation, with- 
out notice, the same as at a Nations | Bank. 
Fisk (; Hatcu. 


Harver Fisk. 


S. Hatcu. [ Com. 


DESIGN IN’ PLATED ‘VARE. 


For more than twenty years the ski] of American 
artificers has been bestowed, first, up: n the proper 
ainalgamation of metals to form into sh; pes for dimmer 
and tea services hard enough to stand tI > test of years 
and to receive the silver deposited on tht surface, mak- 
ing a perfect adhesion. Such a metal has been em- 
ployed by the “‘Gorham Manufacturin; Co.” in their 
Nickel Silver, They add to this, by the r perfect pro- 
cess, a coating of silver which they ; narantee will 
stand the test of years. And, in additio: they give the 
saine attention to the designs of the ‘arious wares 
they manufacture as to their moet elabo ate silver pat- 
terns. Mesers. & Marovs, of 22. phn St., N. Y 
(up stairs), have in stock many beautif |] sets of new 
patterna, and a full line of every arti e desired for 
house use made of nickei silver, plate | to resemble 
the solid silver so closely that it requ res an expert 
to detect the difference. The styles u nally sold are 
more or less 2ld-fashioned, because nian’ facturers who 
work for the ordinary trade are fore 1, in order to 
realize profits, to confine themeelves to ¢ irtain patterns 
easily produced. These patterns are | sdizened with 
carving or engraving, to give them a sk »wy or tawdry 
appearance, but possess but little meri either in pat- 
tern or value. It is not economical to buy cheap 
plated ware when in purchasing the Gor iam goods you 
can feel assured they will last a generat »n.—{Com.] 


EXAMPLE FOR THE 1],ADIES. 


Mrs. Marr O. Lewis, of Tremoi t, Westches- 
ter County, N. Y., reports her pers nal earnings, 
by stitching only, with a Wheeler , ; Wilson Ma- 
chine, as follows: Earned in 29 m< nths, $7800; 
average per month, $269; per lay, $i0 76; 
earned in 
one month, $350, an average per day of $14; 
earned in 12 months, $3745, aver. ging per day 
$12 50. She has used the sewin machine 17 
years, and is now, and was during that time, in 
robust health.—[Com. ] 


Pyaz’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, an | Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles t iat will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. James Pyrite, Mana.acturer, 850 
Washington St., N. Y. —{ Com. ] 


Use no other preparation but Hi II's Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer for improvi ig the growth 
and restoring the color of the hair —[{Com. } 


Vecetive has restored thousa ids to health 
who have been long and painful sufi »rers.-[ Com. 


“ Wurroomu’s Astuma Rewepy made ne a well man.” 
—W. 0. Brows, Toledo, Ohio, 


ADVERTISEMEN S. 
OPIUM. E EATE RS.~cared ot the 


KE, M.D., Moan Vernon, Ohio. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES! 
Mrs, H. B, STOWE’S 


LATEST AND BEST. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
“MY WIFE AND 1; 


OR, 
Harry Henderson’s History.” 


480 pp. l2mo, Ex. Clo., $1 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH NEW CHARACTER DRAWINGS, 
By H. L. Srepuens. 


“This charming novel is Mrs. Stowe’s latest and, in 
many respects, most thoughtful and complete book. 
It is eminently a ‘ Book for the times,’ and giv'fig, as 
it does, Mre. Stowe’s individual ideas about the much 
vexed Woman Question, including marriage, divorce, 
suffrage, legislation, and all the rights claimed by the 
clamorous, is spicy enough even for this wearied news- 
paper age. It has already excited widespread interest ; 
ao much so that English publishers have arranged for 
its issue in Great Britain; and it is also in course of 
translation into French, German, and Swedish. It is 
a book which, treating of exciting topica in Mra. Stowe’s 
own charming style, with a large share of * Beecher 
sense’ and characteristic touches of fancy, sparkling 
dialogue, and merry humor, will be eagerly sought for.” 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Piace, 
(and 24 & 26 Murray St), New Work. 


beautiful French Oil FE SIZE, 
of original Oil Paintings, G/ EN AWA 
to every subscriber to 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


Great LITERARY, KELIGIOUS, WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER. Agents having great ‘success! One took 
1000 names in 8 months; another 600 _ 6 weeks; —~ 


other 118 in one week; one 47 in one da — = 
well, trom $5 
day. Takes on sight! An old agent i ie, 


I think it the business for canvassera ever 
moo I did not engage sooner.” Pays better 
han any book agency. A rare chance to make money. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED! 
Intelligent men and women wanted every where. If 
you territory, send early for circular and 
terms! J. B. FORD & CO., 97 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 
St., Boston; 285 Madison St., Chicago. 


es the PARLOR. Send 
ae for a price-list. HARTZ 
CON RING hing 


743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


$20 Billiard Table! 


Winter Full-size and Balls! 
& NICHO % Liberty St., N. Y. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARK=. 


cool 
Our pmes are 
The editor of the Daily aud ve ly 


Coughs and Colds we of, and no that 
ever be e 
from our own knowledge: enre to kill a 
pleasant as sure. The greatest tnvéntions 
accident; and it is oy that the WHITE PINE 
COMPOUN D made for éhiald prove 
the greatest remedy fur Kidney ities known. 
But soitix. We eon not denbt it, so many testimo- 
nials come to us from well-known men. , the 
character of Dr. Poland is ench that we kuuw that he 
will not countenance what is wrong. For years 4 
tist clergyman, studying medicine o find 
his ailmente, with a delicate, consnmptive 
inz with one foot upon the grave, he made ithe 
covery which bas saved himeelf, and callehout from 
hundreds of others the strongest testimontals possible. 
We have known Dr. Poland for years, and never knew 
a more conscientious, honest we 
are glad to state that we be 
about the Courocnn.” 
tw- The WHITE PINE COMPOUND has of 
the souesiee taste so common In Tar preparations, 
but is a bigh! ly concentrated penn, prepared fv the 
most scientific manner at the 


NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, BOSTON, MASS. 

BAN 


“The Doomed City?’ 
CHICAGO 


Accurately described ; 


— 


j 
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A. T. STEWART & C1 & C0, 


have opened 
4 LARGE 


Real India Camel’ 8Hair Shawls, 


LONG AND SQUARE, 


Filled Square Shawls, $150 each, 
Formerly 
| RICHER AT PROPORTIONATELY 


DELHI SHAWLS, 

HANDSOMELY MARKED 
IN BLACK AND WuITE. 
“985 and upward. 
PLAIN CENTRE SHAWLS, 
_ BANDSOME BORDERS AND CORNERS, 

. $80 each and upward. 

With 


A CHOICE SELECTION 
of 
INDIA SCARFS, &e. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH AND TENTH STREETS. 


} AGENTS. WANTED—TAKE YOUR cuoice!!: 


tive of Life in 
vst. Crushing Evi- 
dence aguinet the HET » Evers. Their Plots, 

Wittims. Price 
a the book ‘times. Highly recommended by 


Y YEARS IN THE MAGIC 
By Sioxon the greet Magician. 
Magical Tric 


By Viefer of 


humorous, wi onder ful Feats and 


ACE AND HOVEL; or, LON- 
DON FE,” Statement of tic sirlits, 
the great metropolis « f the 

y, and Adventure. 


secrefa, and 
af tutenes circulars and see 


ng offers. 
PRNAP & BLISS, Hartford, Conn. 


‘SPRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Suécessdts to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
| or GERMAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH 


“TOYS, 
| Ghina & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
“CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Highest Prize over all competitors for ware exhibited by them. 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass., 1824. 


Manufacturers of the finest 


615 Broadway, N. Y. Inventor 
and U. 8 Gov’t Manf'r of PRrex mounted, writes from one to ten hours. Use an Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
Artifctal Lissbe, with Rabber Hands and By Send stamp for and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
Feet. Send for Mustrated Pamphiet, free." “> HAWKES, 66 Nassau %., New York. the genersl 


REED & BARTON, 


ELEOTRO-PLATED TABLE WARH OF HVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ees and 


t 
Patentees and Manefacturers of the PATENT TEA SETS, WITH CALL-BELL ATTACHMENTS (Mustrated above). ery Puce asetts, 
Manufacturers of THE SEAMLESS LINED ICE PITCHERS, which, after a very careful test by Dr. 8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Masssc! 
were approved by him as preserving water perfectly pure. ved the 
At the three last Fairs of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE held in New York, and the MECHANICS’ FAIR held in Boston, 1900, Rexp & Baxrox rece! 


Salecrooms at Paotory, and at No. 2 Maiden Lane, N.¥ 
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“ For health comes sparkling in the st: CALS Ss 
Recently purchased considerably below the presen; 
rivil to examine. F. J. Bro y 
° Advocate, N. Y. 
relied upon.” — Christian at Work. 
Moore’s New-Yorkter. “ Just what he represents 
them.” —Christian Union. 
| 
ye octavo. All Newsdeniers can have it for sa. 
Cente 0 cong: Published by TONIS 
Copies for price. Detroit, 
—— 
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Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quall- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases. Chains, $2 to $12, according to weight and finish, 
Every watch is fully guaranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time we send a seventh one free. 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same elegant Collins Metal. Goods 
sent by express, C.O.D. The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 
had of us; we havenoAgentaas C, E. COLLANS & CO., 

335 Broadway, New York City, 


Leena 


PHICAGO FIRE!!! 


THE NATIONAL ELGIN WATCH CO. 


aafely through the t 4 ~ n, the 
bulk of their stock being at Fact actory, in Elgin, and in 
vaults that were uninjured in Chicago. They have re- 
eumed business upon the southwest corner of Green 
and West Washington Streets, whero they are pre- 
ared to prompuy fill orders from the trade. A full 

ades of the Elgin Watches on hand, 


Wi ranted to give satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


§,W. Cor.Green & W. Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


No.1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE BEAVER BRAND. 


SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appensanes, bril- 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Bing made of the very fimest material, they pos- 
it ively excel all other Miohairs ever sold in the 
Uni ted States, 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the noting Retail Dry-Goods Me 
chants In all the leading cities and 
towne throughout all the 

7 Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as aticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above, 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 

427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


IMPROVED PARLOR CROQUET. 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


Ber family should have it. PRICE, COMPLETE, 
ve 
NLY $5. Send stamp for 
E. I. HORSMAN, 
_Manufacturer, 100 William St., N.Y. 


Button-Hole Working 


“sy. Any one can make @ good, perfect But- 
Work with one of Webster’s Patent Button-Hole 
ies ers. Male and Female Agents wanted every 
tion y Sample, with terms to Agents, and full direc- 
— oF nse, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents, Ad- 
aes A. W. WEBS ER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. L. HAYDEN, reacuxe oF 
GUITAR, 


Agevt tor 

TiLton's Parest Gorrazs, 
The best In ose, Dealer in Guitars, Flutes, 

Music and strings. Kew Guitar Music every 

“oenes free W. L. Havpem, 120 Tremont st., 


_EMPLOYMENT, 


Bene of cither sex wishing to obtain situations of 
bone, J.) New York City can do so before leaving 
by receive able assistance and informa- 
lated dressing, with 25 cents inclosed, A. & F. 
suave Office, Station “ A,” New York City. 


» 


Musical Boxes 


LINER 
DRE} ) XPRESSIV Q TUOR. BE 
and ASTANETS. all R, BELL: 
do to three 


13% MADE B BY ONE | AGENT IN 

y8, selling SILVERS’ BROOM. 
— y Horace Greeler 
ou 
CA CLEGG & CO., 90 Con 


y and 
for each 
t St., N. Y. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
a@ FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -G 
sa” SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 

STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in Ragland. Inthe 
Wheeler Wilson #46. 00 $85.00 
New Simzer ~- 2.50 65.°O 
Elias Howe ss. 00 .00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is noareely any difference in the cost of 
material and in any of the above named 
machines. 

wife, AFFTDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 

son Sewing Machine Co. 

me. nad made outh that the above prices are correct. and taken 

imfrom Cireslars published inthe United States and 
un‘ler the corporate names of the ( ompanies manu- 
sald machines. FRED. SMITH 
of the Court of Common Pieas 0. 


The are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 
_No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


y 
FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 
ma for a catalogue and price-list. 
ne best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING NG MACHIN ES in the country. 
1 70 and 172 Centre St. 


Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 
ROGERS’ 


Groups of 


STATUARY. 


Any of these groups 
will be deliv free 
of expense, at any rail- 

station in the 
United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price. In- 
close stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue aud 
price-list to 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ROMANISM AS IT IS. 


This Book, of 750 pages, 105 en wings, is an ex- 
haustive and standard work, of the ig hest authority, 
eminently adapted to the times. It fully uncovers the 
whole Romish system, exposes its baseless pretenses, 
its frauds, its persecutions, its es its 
opposition to our public schools and civil and relig- 
ious liberty. 

CONN. PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Solicited by MUNN & co., 
PATENT Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rales for ob- 
taining Patengs, mailed on receipt of 2 cents. 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen punting: 
reas, styled The Young America, warranted 
py cheap printing- ~_, in the world for the am- 


the — job printer. Address, for circu- 
ag AD PRESS CO., 58 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province t. Boston. 


combined with 


day and ni 
ive glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
E ye-glasses and Speetacles of the 
transparent wer, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without 
ing result of frequent changes. Catal 

on receipt of 3-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ ’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


" OF MOSS ROSES.” A superb 
BOUQUET new Chromo, made Prang 
& Co., is given FREE GRATIS to every subscriber to 
the STAR-SPANGLED BANNER for 1872. A la 

40-column paper, improved and enlarged, e ual 

Ledger in size. A paper for every family fireside, and 
for EVERY BODY. 10 years establish Charming 
Stories, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and valuable information. 
It ex Swindles and Hambn 75 cts. a year, 
8 mos. for only 10 cts. Address Banner, inedale, N. i. 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sext Fuze on receipt of Stamp 
for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press, 


The most valuable addition 
to the Business ee. 
The most efficient 
tor in Schools, 


amasement fa the 
amily ansu 
for General Job Print- 


851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; W. Y. Epwarne, 543 
Broadwa , New York; Krier, Howe.t, & Lopwie, 917 
Market Street, Philadel Pa.; ; & Loom, 
45 W. ‘Washington Street, Chicago, LIL, Agents. 


VILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of Studding, under — A non-con- 
iuctor of cold, heat, and dam 
Prepared BOARD, 
A cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 


a smooth, warm, and sabstantial wall, at dees than 
ialf the usual cost. 


DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 
sd Quartz Cement make a good water and fire proof 
reed for than §3 50 per square. 


Samples and circulars sent free by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


B. E. HALE, Chicago; or 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


Boker’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“BOKER’S BITTERS,” 


since an experience of more than 45 years has proved 
them to be BY FAR the BEST and most 
KFFICACIOUS Stomach Bitters, as well 
as a agreeable and pleasant Cordial. Beware of 
Counterfeits, and buy only of respectable houses. 

L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1029. 66 Liberty St., New York. 


} 


‘Opell 0} 


SNUIL STIGOW 


Cor. Broome 
Street, 
City. 


No Cords or Balances Used 


Broadway, 

HORACE 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y: 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mxi.oprons, an 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at KXTREMRLY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, PURING THIS 
vonts, or will take a portion cash aad in 
monthly or quarterly instal)ments. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN 8ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Removes tarnish without inju 
Sole Proprietor, 65 corey N.Y. stamp for sample. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


articles 


made — paper, durable ila, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dis Send for Price 
and riptive Lista) JENNINGS Send for Price 


ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. ¥. City. 
MAGNETIC TIME. KEEPER, otc pate 


© 


IFLES. Shot-Gan volvers, Gun 
Material. Writefor to at Wrer- 
enn Gun Wonas, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ere, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


HE LOST CITY.—Chicago as it was! 
it is! A Complete History; a book b of 
thrilling interest and startling incidents, profusely [l- 


yr i be 


lustrated. Price, postpaid, $2 50. Agents wanted ev- 
ery where. Send for Circular and terms. Address 
WELLS & CO., <8 Broome St., N. ¥. 


Valuable New ‘Books, 


PUULISONKD HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


RECLUS’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descriptive 
History of the Phenomena and Lit of the = vhe 
By Evistr Reotva Translated the late B. B. 

oodward, and Edited by Hen Wostwand. With 


Ma and ti 


LIFB AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Many E Dewer. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Stee! Portraita. Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
150 Iustrations, from nal Desigus 
ey Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 

rowan Svo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 0v. 


THE STUDENT'S A NCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
+" From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 


Alexander the Great. Including Ey Assyria, 
bylonia, Media, Persia, Asin Minor Phevicia. 
B.A., of “ History of 


By Putiair Surtn, 
the World.” Iliu-trated. Uulform with The Stu- 
dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HANNAH. A Novel. By the Author of “ John Hali- 
fax." Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


& Buoruxes will ond any of the? 


works by mail, postage prepaid, 
United Staten, on rreeigt of the id any park of th 


HARPER'S PERIODICHLS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAG MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


cw New Subscribers will be supplied with cither Haz- 
Macazing, Hagren’s Weexir, or Ba- 
year 15TY, 


Four Dollars 
Hauren’s One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 40 


Haaer«r’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Magazine, Hagrer’s Weexty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, for ove veuar, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra of cither the Macazixne, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipenrs at $4 00 each, in une remittance; or, Siz 
_ for $20 00, without extra copy. 

e Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a vear, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptione rom 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. porta 

The Volumes of the Maqgazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nambers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commeuce 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brortures is nrefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ron Anvertisine Harrer’s 
Harper's Mavyazine.— Whole Page, $600, Half Page, 
— Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 

Weekl;.—Ineide Paces, $1 50 per Line; 
Page, $2 50 per Line—each ingertion. 
ns gah 0 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 per Line—each 


Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAEE. 


Rawou.e’s Torcer Girogeure Caxsz is unequaled for 

, Shaving, Shamp®8¥ing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 

Wash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

and Warranted one-half pure 
ya 


cerine. For sale Marx & Rawoutz, 


M: nufactarers of Glycerine 179 79 William | St.,New York. 


IN EG A R—how made—of Cider,W ine ~ Sorgo, 
V in 10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, 


RARE CHANCE FOR ALL pa: OF 

Em —-Agents Wanted for the 
new Count ap of the United Ste 
extending to ocean, showing all fini 
and proposed roads, Counties’ Censve of 1670 by Coun- 
tiee: also, the Cities of New York, Chicago, St. Lo 
and San Francisco. This work is uneu for cor- 
rectness and beauty, and is the best ~4 or ager ta ever 
published. My men make $20 eer day. Send for cir- 
cular. Address GAYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman 
St., N. or D. West Lake St., Chicago. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A preminm HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ ts for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best Jow- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HIEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


$12 to $24 A DAY. 


ts wanted in every C ye | in the United States to 

lately nected ts in every household. For further particu- 
lara, addrees Tux Cuampron M'r'e Co, Cleveland, Obio. 


Six AGENTS WANTED to sell Wheeler a 
Wilson Sewing Machines. To those who thor- 
the st and Wilson M 


en. 
DDARD, hawt for the Pacific Saat 
427 Montgomery S8t., San Francisco, 


$100 to 250 

new seven - strand White Plattna 
Clothes Sells readily at every house. 
free. Address the M1114, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—Canvasecrs, both sexes, to obtain eub- 


perday, LATHAM & CC 
per day LATHAM & CO., Box 8856, New York. 


$250 a Month _— made with Stencil and 
tat . Secure Cireular and 
Samples, Sree. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A Wanted.—Agents make more 


money at 
work ior us taan at ansthing cise. Particuiur: free. 
& Oo., Fine Art Portiand, Maine. 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$90 A Week to male or female. Busi. 


Gansrpr, Paterson, N. J. J. 
$10 A DAY Stencil Tools 
GRAHAM, Springfield, 


} Address A. E. 
$30 PE PER tn very 
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“A DOG 1 BTURNETH TO HIS VOMIT.” 


(Pi:pv., xxvi., 11; 2 Pet., ii., 22. 


“As Solomon and the Apostle Piter compare Sinners who continually relapse ‘nto their sins. 


THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Cuntinental. Life Insurance 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 
S/-M’L E. ELMORE, President. 
F) |ANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Seeretary. 
» Tre CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 
5 and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
con ervative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
abs ‘ute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


JOHN 8S. RICE, Vice-President. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


t@ A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


| Whether you wish 
OL to buy or sell, 


CHARLES W. 


RAILR 
BONDS 


write to No. 7 
Wall St., N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW! 


AND OTHER PCEMS. 


By J. W. WATSCN. 
NEW AND ENLARGED ‘£DITION. 
Is published this day ty 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, P!] ILADELPHIA, 
And is for sale by all Book ellers. 


in one 
paper, 
with beveled boards. Price Two Dolliirs. An edition 
is also.published with full gilt sides, fu.1 gilt edges, &c. 
Price Three Dollars, 
All the poems in “ Beautirvt Snovi” great 
interest, and display a lively and pleasa:it fancy, as well 
as a genuine, hearty sympathy with te Joye and sor- 
rows of humanity. The poem whict.lends its name 
to the book, “‘ Beavrirut Snow,” its a well-worn 
subject with originality and feeling it once delicate 
and intense. The despair of the wre ched outcast as 
she’ watches the falling of the pure, beautifal, yet cold 
and unfeeling snow, and remembers t.:at she was once 
as fair and pure, is depicted with true artistic effect. 

In issuing the present new and en_arged edition of 
Snow,” several other p)ems written 
Mr. Watson have been added to it, : “The Kiss in 
the Street,” “‘I would that She were Dead,” “ What I 
Saw,” “‘ Please Help the Blind,” “‘Soi,;ewhere to Go,” 
and “Swinging in the Dance,” all of ‘hich poems will 
take strong hold of the heart and r emory, and live 
and = because they touch many c iords of human 
sympathy. 

Every reader of H & Weekly should send to 
the publishers at once for a copy of *: ful Snow, 


and Other Péems.” It will be sent tc-an 


y e, 
d, on receipt of the price of the ection wan by 
he publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BF OTHERS, 
nut Street, E hilada., Pa, 


No. 306 Chest 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


if your hair is fallir g out, or 
growing thin, use «ne bottle 


KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable K air Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


RAWING INSTRUMENTS, P).PER. TRACING 
CLOTH, &. Send 2 8c. ‘Tor catalogue. 
A.J. BICKNELL & CO., 97 Warren St., New York. 


BROADWA 


NEW-YORK. 
TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 


OUGH, COLLY “ NASBY,” “MARK 

Twain,” “ Josh *Billings,” Dr. John Lord, Dr. 
Willits,“ Dr. Tiffany, Col: John Hay, De Cordova,* 
Vandenhoff,* “‘ Oliver Optic,” Kaw tt Hale, 
Dr. Isaac L. Hayes, Saxe, Col. T. W. H nson, James 
Parton, Wil . urray, Gen. 
Hawley, David A. Wells, B. W use Hawkins, 


aterho 
Fairfield, Dr. Adrian J. Ebel! 
atthew 


Alf. Burnett, Hale Smith, James Murdoch.* 
Isabella as-Glynn, Fanny R. Edmunds, Frederick 


Robinson, Moses T. Bro Gen. Sam. F. Cary, Ge 
Harriman, E. P. Whip on. Thomas Fitch’ Gen 


le, 
Wm. H. Gibson, Mary Livermore, Virginia F. Town- . 


send, Lottie Hough, Kate Reignolds, Emma Hardinge- 
Britten—and many other popular lecturers and readers; 
& DEBATE On Women Suffrage een Mrs. Livermore 
and Gen. James A. Hall; > Mendelesohn Quintette 
Club and other Musical Combinations—can be en aged 
through the on Lyceum Bureau. No charge 
ceums. Send for the List. . Lecturers marked thus ‘ 
for N. E. only. Address 
REDPATH & FALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARCHITECT. 
Wo Drawings, 
1000 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
, Send for Catalogue of all books 


on Architecture, Aariculture, 
Field Sporta, and the Horae. 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD. 
Send for 18 Modern Designs for Suburban and Coun 
Honees. A. J. & Co., 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


Woopwarp's 
NATIONAL 


ACCIDENTS, 


Better Than Gold!!! 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


Fine Furnishing 
GOODS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


BROADWAY. | 
SHIRTS. 


W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Gooda. Six su 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wameutta 
muslin, for $15 and upward to the linen. 
&#~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
Six good “ Harris 99. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guarantced by sending the following meas- 
urementsininches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; ifforS or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
t#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


Is more free from unpleasant taste or emel) than an 
other Cod-Liver Oil ; ts more readily assimilated ~— | 
more easily d ; can be taken by persons who 
can not retain other oil on their stomachs; is recom- 
mended by many eminent m men and 
America. Sold by Druggists. 


“FITS ANY PEN.’ 


The Darling Self-Supplying Penhold- 
er writes 2000 words vith one dip of 
the pem. Samples by 50 cents each; Nickel, 
#1 Rubber, $2 00: Bank Holder, 


00; Go 
For sale b Stationers . Address 
Ee %. A. COOKE 6 State St., N. Y. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-.FORTES. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
And Upon the Most Favorable 
‘Norms of Payment. 
We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
chare Plana to our New luatrated Catalogue. giving 
esc ns aD an 
which we séll to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 EAST 14th STREET, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 79,2" 


age Button-Hole Cut- 
desired. 


ter. 
Will sell at sight. 
4 St., Pa’ 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


Read and circulate D’Aubigne’s Great Werk, 
HISTORY OF THE 


REFORMATION. 


by so doing ald your COUNT 
M RELIGION and MA 4 
It contains fuller and more reliable inf: non the 


ip. 
INT CO., Philadelphia. Penna. 


POLLAK & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


Ambers, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 


Send for Circular. 
All brushes bearing the “Star” brand are warranted 
superior to any other Feather now offered. 
BRADLEY & SMITH, 251 Pearl St., New York, 


Largest Brush House in the United States (as per In- 
ternal Revenue Reports). 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
for Price-List.] Maltimore, Md. 


$900 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No. 
Address U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 B’dwav, N. Y. 


fP th book publish 


STARR MARCUS 
No. 22 JOHN st. 


(UP STAIRS), N. y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF TuE 


GORHAM COMPANY's 


STERLING SILVER-WARE 


Especial attention is request. 
ed to the many new and ele. 
gant pieces manufactured ey. 
pressly to our order the Past 
year, and quite recently com. 
pleted. 

An unusually attractive as. 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

‘The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de. 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin. 
ery and method of manufac. 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares : 
within the reach of almost ey. 
ery purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 
925-1009). - 


DESOLATED CHICAGO. 


All from breaking a kerosene glass lamp. 


THE ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of age the only in use which can 
neithér break, nor ex ornamental and 
cheap. Ada all household uses; also to stores, 


factories, chandeliers, &c. Had this been used instead 
of the ever fatal glass, 1000 lives, $200,000,000 of p 
erty, and a now desolated city would have been spared. 


For Sale at afi Lamp Stores. 
Manufactured by WALLACE & SONS, 
Agents wanted. } 89 Chambers St., New York. 


ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 
S88 


A well-tested article of good thickness and durabil- 
ity, suitable for s or flat roofs. Can wee wey 
or 


or handy laborer. 
to H.MARTIN, 
70 Maiden Lane and 9 Liberty Street, N.Y. 


1,700,000 ACRES IN IOWA! 
180,000 Acres in Nebraska!! 


THE 


R.R. Land Companies 


‘Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SETTLERS, *t 
$3 to $10 per acre, on time at six per cent., or for 
cash. ‘These Companies have determined to have their 
lands settled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
crease the business of their Railroads, which are now 
all therefore offer the BEST LANDS, in 
the STA at the LOWEST PRICES. Weel! 


Land Exploring Tickets 
at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No.! La 
Salle St., Chicago. Railroad fares west of those places 
REFUNDED to holders of exploring tickets who pur 
chase 80 acres or more. Large Reduction of R. R. fare 
to colonies, or parties of 25, or more. Colored Maps, 
showing all the lands in both States, sent for 20 cents. 
Pamphlets and County maps sent FREE, to all parts 
of the world. Apply to 
Ww. W. WALKER, 
Vice Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, lows. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


arians, and the 


Endorsed by the leading Artists. Semin 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th N.Y. 


and effects a speedy cure. Price, Hy Philadelphia. 


8. C. UPHAM, 106 South Fight 
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THE CASTLED RHIN]). 
Joun Rusxin gives what at first sight ap- 
to be a whimsical reason for n t visiting 
America. *‘I could not endure,” he says, “‘ to 
live even for two months in a country so miser- 
able as to no castles.” Amei.icans who 
have made the tour of the Rhine will appreciate 
the sentiment which keeps the great ‘master of 
art criticism within sight of the splen jid memo- 
rials of a glorious past. Boast as we ‘nay of the 
greatness and grandeur of our own cot ntry, most 
of as come back from the Old World | ;ith a feel- 
ing of regret that we have no antiq-ity. The 
future is all well enough in its way, put it isn’t 
our own in the sense that the past is ours. We 
sometimes hear Americans rail at old :astles and 
old times, but the feeling is never qu te sincere. 
One ofthe most practical specimens | f the great 
West, with whom the writer once ma’le the tour 
of the Rhine, professed the most unb< unded con- 
tempt for the country, especially for the ruins. 
‘* Ruins! ruins!” he once exclaime 1; ‘‘ don't 
talk to me about ruins, ~I’m that si :k of them 
that I'd give a dollar this minute to see a good new 
barn.” But in his secret soul he adc ed castles, 
and treasured up photographs and en {ravings of 
them to give a touch of sentiment to .is Western 
home. 

The voyage up the Rhine, in one ¢ | those cozy 
little steamers of which we give an illustration 
this week, is full of romance. Eve ry. bend of 
the beautiful river brings new splend rs to sight. 
Perhaps we can not give a better ide 1 of the im- 
pressions made by this delightful \ ,yage on a 
mind fresh from America than by q ting some 
lines written by an America’ studen! while stop- 
ping at a hotel in Frankfort-on-the-] fain. They 


have never before been published : 


Looking from the Landsberg windows, Jown a dark 
w 


narrow lane, 
In the old imperial city on the bordert of the Main 
Over shattered — over weather stained and 
crumblin is, 
Down upon the broken pavement, whei } the sunlight 
never falis— 
There, in old imperial Frankfort, famous [or its Roman 


Where the Emperors hold forever spee hless Diet on 


the 

And with lifelike gaze, yet lifeless, overlook the 
ancient town 

And the desolate empty square where they knelt to 
take the crown— 

I, a wanderer from the New World to tl 5 Old, eat still 
and mused, 

While the v4 eights of my journe’ , into fleeting 
visions f 

Passed before my eyes once more. ‘Ty as the ebbing 
time of light, : 

When day lapses into evening, when the soul has 
clearer sight, 

ou 

And the aateal swims before it, like « vision out of 


naught : 
Like a vision out of nanght, and yet not altogether 


strange, 
_ Memory and fancy blending in my jterious inter- 
change. 


Vanished from my sight the gables oh and rent, and 
darksome lan 
I I was wandering, ci the glorious 


ne 
River of Romance! thy rushing soun ied in my ears 
once more | 
Echoes of the minne-singer and the s rolling trouba- 


dour; 

With th peaient of cathedrals, t ckoning with 
a litt hand 

wis e master-builder worthy of tle master-soul 


at planned; 

Thy crag-rooted robber castles, migh y still though 
half o’erthrown, 

Rninous but beautiful, all with ivy o ergrown ; 

With thy vineyards, that full scanty foot-hold find 
among the stones, 

And whose fragrance stirs the marrc v in long-dead 
heroic bones 


Mainz, no longer golden jd resplendent 
n sun, 
Founded in the early ages, when th new time had 


un 
(While the Ark still loomed gigantic from the crags 
whereon it sat), 
‘By the grandsons of old Noa, wand ring west from 


As the young American is evi ently growing 
a little misty, we will leave him si ting in the old 
Landsberg to muse over the mem iry of his voy- 
age; but in explanation of the ine about the 
fragrance of the grapes, and its st ange effect on 
the bones of the old heroic dead, | re will quote a 
short poem which we cut from an ld copy of the 
We suspect it vas written by 
the same young student. It re/ srs to a Rhine 
legend that CHARLEMAGNE am his warriors 
come out of their graves at vint ge-time to in- 
hale the fragrance and bless the 1 ine: 


It was alan upon the Rhin 
In the ripe month of Bepte iber, 


In their m ves remei iber 
The red biood of the lusty vi ie. 


Castle, cliff, and craggy neck. 


Dim a shapes roi > stately ; 

cs 
oved, in solemn 

As on some aerial bridge. ; 


te ay Soated, 
e moon- r 

And my ear caught strains foe, 
As from minstrels 5 ited, 

Sung in honor of the q. 


Sung in honor of the Rhine 
And the vintage soon to fc low. 
line, 
a wn forth from cavi ns hellow! 
Bless the vintage and the wi ie! 


It seems like waking from a d ‘eam to descend 
from these airy heights to the di ck of our Rhine 
steamer, crowded as it is with purists of every 
sort, of whom not one in a hun red has a genu- 
ine love of the river and its 4 lorious > 
The artist has given a ecene »m tite. 
figure is a portrait. Doubtles ; many of our 


readers remember turning aside from just such 
scenes to fix their attention on the vine-clad 
slopes and castled cliffs. sees tourists are 
not a pleasant set of people to travel with. The 
are always in the way. Their very presence is 
annoying, even when they have the civility not 
to disturb you with conversation. But this is 
one of the inconveniences of modern travel 
which have to be endured. Fortunately the 
view from the deck of a Rhine steamer is so fas- 
cinating that one can easily forget surrounding 
annoyances in the contemplation of the glorious 
scenery through which he is gliding. 

To descend to still more prosaic matters, let 
us add that these steamers are admirably adapt- 
ed to the navigation of the river and the wants 
of the crowd of gight-seers they carry during the 
summer and autumn months. The deck is nar- 
row, but well arranged with seats and benches 
for the accommodation of passengers; and the 
table—which in pleasant weather is generally 
set on deck—is abundant, well served, and rea- 
sonably inexpensive. If one wishes to see the 
Rhine without undergoing the fatigue of much 
pedestrianism, he can not do better than make 
one or two voyages up and down stream in these 
steamers, stopping at night in any one of the 
pleasant little towns along the shore. 


THE DRUMMER OF TEDWORTH. 


Ong of the favorite ghosts of modern sear 
ists is the ‘‘ crockery-breaking ghost.” This 
culiar being apparently returns from the o 
world merely to play practical jokes in the inter- 
est of the proprietor of the nearest china-shop. 
It discloses nothing, lets no ray of light pass 
through the dark doors of death, merely indulges 
a malicious kind of coarse humor, and makes it- 
self as di ble as it well can. A trail of 
broken dishes marks its path, and its visits are 
as costly as they are unworthy of the supernatu- 
ral character of the visitor. 

An instance somewhat analogous, often eited 
by the credulous of the present day, is the ghost- 
ly Drummer of Tedworth. The story rans thus, 
and in its time it made many a brave Cavalier 
shudder, many an old Ironside look behind him 
as he rode home across the lonely down. The 
scene of the story was the house of a Mr. John 
Mompesson, of Tedworth, near Salisbury, En- 
gland. In March, 1661, this gentleman, who 
was & magistrate, ordered the arrest of a vagrant 
drummer (probably a real or sham old Cromwell- 
ian soldier )}—drunken, impudent, and bragging, 
we may presume, by the fact that he accompa- 
nied his clamorous demands for alms with a 
noisy, Outrageous, and deafening devil's tattoo 
on an old battered drum, which he would swear 
had smelled powder in five hundred battles, skir- 
mishes, and cavalry affairs, from the rush at 
Edgehill to the great break-up at Worcester. 
This troublesome rascal was at last drubbed, se- 
cured, and dragged before the Wiltshire squire, 
who set him in the stocks or otherwise punished 
him, and gave the not-to-be-endured drum, in 
spite of the old soldier’s vociferous entreaties, 
into the hands of his bailiff. There seemed no 
great cruelty in the case, and the sturdy beggar 
limped sulkily away, perhaps to steal a drum in 
the first barrack town, perhaps to die in the next 
ditch, or among the furze-bushes of the nearest 
down. There did not seem much to interest the 
supernatural world in the matter. The 
might have gone on living, drunken, but reason- 
ably happy, for years. No one could have pre- 
sumed that Asmodeus, Mephistopheles, or any 
other of the sulphurous fraternity would have 
troubled themselves about a sham soldier's drum, 
or, indeed, that the beggar himself was warlock 
enough to have evoked such assistance. ‘The 
result, however, proved that Beelzebub himself 
took up the matter very seriously, and poor Mr. 
Mompesson had a dreadful life of it. He would 


soon have given all the drums in England to have~ 


let that poor bréken-down alone. 

About the middle of April, 1661, just as Mr. 
Mompesson was getting his valises, pistols, and 
saddle ready, preparing to start for London, the 
bailiff shut up the beggar’s dram in the squire’s 
house as a waif and stray of justice that no one 
cared for. When the squire was away, and the 
house in that rather nervous, sensitive state in 
which a house always is when under a female re- 
gent and in the absence of the master, there was 
one night an alarm of thieves. Voices were 
heard or were ned, 
windows, heavy feet shuffied round some back- 
door. The thieves of those days were brigands, 
who thought nothing of murder and arson, and 
would boldly besiege a house that resisted them. 
Roads were bad, justice was slow, assistance was 
far off. There was great danger if the attacking 
force was bolder or more numerous than the de- 
fenders. It was just a question which had the 
toughest heads, and whose skin would endure the 
most sword-cuts. The old disbanded troopers 
of both sides made 


he stopped his news of the king’s doings, and 
heard of the datiger that had threatened all he 
Be sure the first night he 


placed po 
of the great plumed and cushioned bed. No dis- 
turbance came that night, however; but three 
nights after, the squire and his wife were awoke 
by alarming sounds, rude thrusts at the oak doors, 
and lond, defiant knocks challenging admi 


Mompesson was no coward, so up he leaped, put 


imagi hands ronghly tried the 


on his slippers, struck a light, snatched up his 
pistols, and down the warning stairs, that creaked 
were still beating angrily at the hall door ; so he, 


| angry and ready to give whoever was there sud- 
den death in the of two bullets; threw the |. 


door open and held his lantern out sideways into 
the darkness, at which he pointed his weapon. 
But no savage face methis. There was no one— 
nothing but the vast, mute darkness, that re« 
ceded contin before the light he carried. As 
he stood there knocking began again at an- 
other door. Sure now of where the impudent 
thieves were, and eager to attack them, Mompes- 
son flung back the bolts and dashed open the 
second door, expecting a rush of furious men as 
he did so, and “probably, to his tardy 
serving-men for help. again there was only 
the darkness, and a sense 
tious, horror now began to s over 
him. Hé6 went round the house and examined 
every door atid window. There was nothing ; 
yet still a certain distant, hollow, and unac- 
countable sound strack his ear. 

Just as he got back into bed, and was talking 


' over the extraordinary occurrence with his wife, 


a remarkable thamping and 4ramming broke ont 
house, which, cunvenien 


pistol were 
ineffectual nst such an intruder, and that the 
spirit of the drummer was bent on taking 
a ghastly and terrible revenge. 

The noise generally returned when every thing 
was shut up and the house was settling down to 
sleep. After a month's knocking at outer doors 
and in the open air, the sounds grew bolder, and 
came into the room where the fatal drom lay. 
They were usually heard four or five nights 
seven, beginning when the yon | was safe in 
bed, and continuing for about two honre—that is 
to. say, till the drammer some 
artful servant or concealed behind a 
panel) grew tired. distarbance 
commenced with what contemporaneous writers 
vaguely call **a hurling in-the air over the 
house,” and concluded by a beating of the drum 
as at the breaking up of a This agreea- 
ble nocturnal visitor continued his distracting 
drummings for two months, during all which 


8 ears. 

ghostly drummer 
had evidently been a soldier, for he played well- 
known old Cavalier points of war, and the dif- 
ferent tattoos. 


the beds at the time this was goifig on could feel 
the 


shaking, but could not feel cg Marte 


ws, Some- 
children would be lifted up 
in their beds, and, whatever room they went to, 
the annoyance continued. 

The drummer and his crew became at last #0 


children’s bedsidés read suitable prayers, 
sufficient to have started Papectabble ghost 
post-haste to the Red Sea. Phe ivit was, evi- 
dently, a good Church of England ghost, for it 
withdrew into the cock-loft while the prayers 
were being read, and ceased all scratchings and 
liftings of beds. But prayers over, the drummer 
grew more outrageous than ever, and defied all 
religious purgations, In the 
aghast company the chairs 
by themselves, and the children’s shoes were 
rown over people's heads. - Every loose thing 
in the chamber to fly about, and ¢ven a 
bedstaff was gently thrown at the astonished 
minister, on whose legs it fell soft as a lock of 
wool, and sank to the groufid without rolling. 
Mr. Mompesson, iving that the evil <9 
especially persecuted his poor children, sent 
to lodge at a neighbor's house, taking his eldest 
daughter, a child of ten, into his own chamber, 
which the drummer had not distarbed for a 


drummer again began his 
— answering questions by raps on the drum. 
t was also noted, with horror, that the terror at 
the knocking spread like an infection to even the 
animals; for when the noise was loudest, and 
burst out with the most sudden and surprising 
violence, no dog about the house would move, 
though the rapping was so violent and boister- 
ous and rude that it could be, some 


crowd of frightened neighbors, observed two of 
the floor-planks move. Upon this he half mock- 
ingly asked the spi 


that 
diabolical in ite origin. Sean was 
neighbor's house in whith the children were, be- 
ing full of visitors, beds were made up for th 
fittle ones in the parlor, which no ghos ; 
had yet disturbed. Very soon here invisible 
darkness to pluck 
the r-an t 
: clothes, bat no drum 


8-eve, a little 

before day, one of the younger aoe getting out 
ness, was hit upon a 

of his heel with the latch of 

h, moreover, peculiarly difficult to unfasten. 


The night after Christmas-day the clothes of old 
Mrs. Mom were thrown about the room, 
and her was hidden in the ashes. 


The spirit then 


er hands tore the bed-clothes off him, or, if 


found 
sword and struck round with it he became free, 
& certain proof, to any one not blinded by super- 
sti the spirit was mere flesh and blood, 


A short time after this a son of Mr. Bennet, s 
neighbor of Mr. Mompesson's, with whom the 
drummer had once worked, came and stopped a 
night at Tedworth, and told Mompesson of 
threats the drummer had uttered when he was 


The moment the man had gone John heard a 
rustling sound in hie chamber, and somebody. as 
if dressed in silk, came to his bedside. The fel- 
low instantly reached for his sword, usually so 
icaci but, to his horror, he found it held 
firmly from him, and it was only with much dif. 
ficulty and tugging that he at last got it in his 
grasp ; and &s soon as he had, the spirit, whose 
essence seemed always to dread cold 

steel, at once left him. 

The spirit was versatile. Early in January, 
1668, there began to be a singing in the chimney 
before the spirit appeared. One night lights 
like corpse-candles were seen about the torment- 
ed house. - A blue and glimmering flame came 
into Mr. Mom ‘s chamber, and those who 


.doors.were opened and shut at least ten times. 
When they were opened half a dozen persons 
seemed to enter and walk round the room, and 
Mr. Mompesson himself heard the rustling of 
silk. At last the spirit openly avowed his evil 
désign. During the knocking a gentleman, who 
with Sir Thomas Chamberlain and others was 
present, said, boldly, ‘‘Satan, if the drummer 
set thee to work, give three knocks, and no 
more.” ‘Three knocks, and no more, were then 
at once distinctly given. ‘The gentleman knocked 
again after that to see if it would answer him as 
usual, but it did not. He then bid it, if it were 
the drummer, to give four knocks, and no more, 
that night, which it did, and left the house quiet 
all the night after. 

On semotey morning, January the 10th, an 
‘hour before day, the ghost beat outside Mr. 
Mompesson’s chamber, then went to the other 
end of the house, where some gentlemen visitors 
were, played four or five tunes at their door, 
then passed away. The next night, 4 black- 
smith from Tedworth sleeping with John, the 
servant, there was a noise in the room as of 
shoeing horse, and something came like 
of pincers, and at the smith’s nose half 
the night. It was now universally allowed hea 
Wiltshire that the vagrant drummer had : 
witehed Mr. Mompesson’s house and househo! ; 
and countless visitors came to see the place 4" 
hear the sounds. ‘The possibility of their a 
caused by some knavish servant, acquainted wit 
sectet passages in the walls or roof, — 
have been entirely ignored, except by * ae. 
stubborn skeptics, who, from the beginning, 
clared the whole affair to be a rank ~ gy 


pesson a journeys, 
running down with # pistol in his hand, “0. 


cold steel seems 

the foot of Mr. Mompesson’s the 
to one of his daighters’ beds, and passe’ 
it several times, lifting up the bed as " 
There were three ‘kinds of noises heard 19° 
bed, and.on thrusting at the ghost with eo 

it seemed to shift and avoid the 


itm 
peated twenty times, till Mr 
liking any communication with dis. 
if Pirit that 
** forbade such familiar; 
: About the end of December, 1662. the dram. 
mer seemed to grow tired, but there was nex; 
| nightly heard a noise like the jingling of money 
and tossing and clashing of coins. It was soon 
2 remembered that Mr. Mompesson’s mother had 
. the day before these sounds began, been joking 
| about the money fairies were sometimes 
leave to favored persons, Saying that, if the 
drummer would only leave some money to pay 
for the trouble he had caused them, she woul 
forgive him. After this the spirit took to small 
for these spiritual demonstrations, was built al- 
ee most entirely of wood. ‘It was now bat too evi- 
Ee began to persecute John, 
servant of Mr. Mompesson, S fellow 
of sober conversation.” For several nights to 
1 Sometimes his shoes were thrown at his head. 
| _ 
4 arrested. His servhnt slept with John, the per- 
. time Mr. Mompesson, perspiring profusely with | secuted. That night, as soon as they were in 
: bed, the drum ‘was beat violently in Mr. Bennet's 
room, upon which he rose and called his man. 
; During Mrs. Mompesson’s subsequent confine- 
: ment, and three weeks after, the drummer, no 
doubt from sheer compassion, ceased his mad- 
dening parchment music. After this the old 
malice again broke out, and the ghostly drum- 
2 mer raged again, worse than before, particularly 
tormenting the children—an 
were 80 in the room expect- 
ed th fall to pie Those who touched 
at 
scratchings under the children’s beds, as if by | saw it felt a pain in the eyes. After the light 
some one, apparently without shoes, was heard 
coming up the stairs. The light was seen four 
or five times in the children’s rooms, and the 
' unbearable that a clergyman was sent for to ex- 
orcise these untoward spirits. When he arrived, 
grave and important, and had been duly re- 
freshed with good he knelt down at the 
Tara | 
| 
| | 
| 
p month before. As soon, however, a8 the child 
was snug in bed, ing on its safety in its fa- 
Lone, on the deserted deck, 
I eat watching from the st imer 
(Following the wizard Fancy’ beck, 
1, whom comrades call the reamer) 
they had not by any means forgotten how to rifle 
pockets and cut throats. There was, therefore, Rew rning Mr. 
great alarm at Squire Mompesson’s about these w more daring. Une me 
rascals. ‘They were discussed in the parlor, in 
. the buttery, in the stable, in the still-room; and | even awakened neighbors of the Mompessons in 
no doubt Mrs. was more pleased | the which was at some distance. 
even than a good wife generally is to hear the On the Ist of November, 1662, the spirit dis- © cry ‘ghost that feare | 
hoofs of her husband's horse beat a gallop up the | played himself in a new character. A serving- | trance all became quiet. The ¢ for 
) London road. The squire would look graver as | man, who was in the children’s room listening to | 
the supernatural sounds then’ a, suddenly, 
in the full daylight, and in He ice of a ) 
ground mis sword & r e 18 
. nstantly the board glided within a yard of him. 
3 He then said, defiantly, and proad of the re- i 
. sponse to his wish, ** Let me have it in my 
hand,” it pushed close to him. He | continued the movement. dog. On servant 
thrust it ime came panting like 6 the invisible 
; turned to him. is trick the ghostly plank re- | taking up a bedstaff to 


Oo wa 


@ 
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the staff was snatched out of her hand 
- and when visitors came up to 
py was a sulphareus smell and 
- though it was sharp winter at the time. 
g heat, it kept up this ting and scratching 
The ape and a half, then went into the next 
aber knocked a little, and seemed to 
This was done or 
fter this the o. ys Bible 
the wood ashes. ‘The ~ 
W 
; [ompessons strewed ashes over 
foot-primts would be left, and 
‘he next morning found, to their horror, the 
in ase a great claw, some unintelligible letters, 
many circles and scratches, 

About this time & distinguished visitor came 
to Tedworth, no less & person than the Reverend 
Joseph Glanvil, chaplain in ordinary to his most 
worthless majesty Charles the Second, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and an intimate friend of 
Baxter and Mr. Boyle, Hecame, fall of credu- 
lity, to investigate the case and report on the re- 

henomena. 

— to bed,” he says, ‘*the night I was 
there, about eight of the clock, when a maid- 
vrvant, coming down from the children, told us 
that it was come. The neighbors that were 
there, and two ministers who had seen and heard 
it divers times, went away, but Mr. Mompesson, 
I. ana a gentleman that came with me, went up. 
| heard a strange scratching as I went u 

stairs, and, when we came into the room, per- 
ceived it was just behind the bolster of the chil- 
dren’s bed, and seemed to be against the tick. It 
was as lond a scratching as one with long nails 
could make upon a bolster. There were two 
jittle girls in the bed, between seven and eight 
vears old, as I guessed, I saw their hands out 
of the clothes, and could not contribute to 
the noise that was behind their heads. ‘They 
had grown used to it, and had still somebody or 
other in the chambers with them, and, therefore, 
seemed not to be much affrighted. I standing 
at the bed’s head thrust hand behind the 
bolster, stretching it to the where the noise 
seemed to come, whereupon the. noise 

there, bat was heard in another part of the bed ; 
but when I had taken out my hand it retarned, 
and was heard in the same place as before. I 
had been told it would imitate noises, and made 
trial by scratching several times upon the sheet, 
as five and seven and ten, which it followed, and 
then stopped at my ndmber, I searched under 
and behind the turned ap the clothes to the 
bed-cords, pushed the bolster, sounded the wall 
behind, and made all the search I possibly could 
to find if there were any trick, contrivance, or 
common cause of it. ‘The like did my friend ; 
but we could discover nothing. So that I was 
then verily persuaded, and am go still, that the 
noise was made by some demon or spirit. After 
it had scratched about half an hour or more it 
went into the middle of the bed ander the chil- 
dren, and there seemed to pant, like a dog out 
of breath, very loudly. I put my hand upon the 
plice, and felt the bed bearing up against it as 
if something within had thrust it up. 1 grasped 
the feathers to feel if any thing living was in it. 
I looked under and every where about to see if 
there were any dog or cat, or any such creature, 
in the room, and so we all did, os found noth- 
ing. The motion caused by the panting was so 
strong that it shook the room and windows very 
sensibly, It continued thus more than half an 
hour, while my friend and I staid in the room, 
and as long after, as we were told. Daring the 


intruder, 


tion. But if it be gg to know how a man 
is affected when in fear, and when unconcerned, 


the house I was under no more affrightment than 
[am now while I write this relation. And if I 
know that I am now awake, and that I see the 
objects that are before me, I know that I heard 
- saw the particulars I have told. There is, 
am sensible, no great matter for story in them, 
ut there is so much as convinceth me that there 
™ soinewhat extraordinary, and what we usual- 
Y call preternatural, in the business.” 
night Mr. Glanvil and his friend 
~y in the haunted chamber, and slept well ; 
t about four o'clock in the morning a great 
> ees, came, just without their chamber dgor. 
al Started up, and asked who was ffiere 
but the knocking still continued. 
Ay mMustering courage, Mr. Glanvil said : 
coll the name of God, who is it, and what 
Te 
rou,” Voice answered, Nothing with 


acuting it to be a servant who had mistaken 
lay down and went 
. on ing Mr. Mompesson at 
nee, he was assured that no servant slept 
eal re room or had business there, and that 
Nor bh, .. servants were up till after daybreak. 
or \ the supernatural events of that night 
arene for presently one of Mr. Glanvil’s 
lina femniny and told him that his horse was 
all cha ot and seemed to have been ridden | 
been well groom being keked, said it had 
afer & mi and dressed as usual. But that day, 
fell or two only over plain down, the 
afer the me, and died in two or three days 


Lights came in the morning into the children’s 
chamber, and voices cried ‘“‘ A witch! a witch!” 
for a hundred times together. Another time, in 
the daylight, Mr. Mompesson, seeing some wood 
move in the chimney of the room where he was, 
discharged a pistol at it, and (no doubt hitting 
the rat that caused the movement) soon after 
found several drops of blood on the hearth and 
on the stairs. For two or three nights after that 
the ghost was quiet; then it came again, and 
began to torment a little child just taken from 
nurse. It would not let the child sleep for two 
nights together, and if candles came into the 
room they were carried away high up the ehim- 
ney, or thrown under the bed. The ghost nearly 
frightened the child to death by leaping upon it, 
so that again the children had all to be removed. 
The next night something, about midnight, came 
up the stairs and knocked at Mr. Mompesson’s 
door ; but he lying still, it went up another pair 
of stairs to the man’s chamber, and to John it 
appeared, in what shape and rtion he could 
never correctly describe, but and with two 
red, glaring eyes fixed steadily upon him : of that 
he was sure. It then quietly disappeared. 

Another night, when strangers were presen 
it purred like a cat in the children’s bed, al 
lifted up the clothes and the children, though 
six men held them down. The children were 
then removed to a second bed, that the first 
might be ripped open, but the annoyance began 
again worse than before. This continued four 
hours, till the children, getting their legs bruised 
against the bed-posts, had to rise and sit up all 
night. At other times ashes were strewn in the 
bed ; and one night a long pike-iron was placed 
in Mr. Mompesson’s bed, and in his iether's a 
naked knife, upright. 

In April, 1663, a gentleman staying with the 
Mompessons found one morning that all the 
money in his pocket had turned black in the 
night, and a few days after Mr. Mompesson dis- 
covered his favorite horse in the stable with one 
of its hind-feet jammed in its mouth. Later in 
the month, for several nights together, Ted- 
worth House was beset with seven or eight 
ghostly shapes, which, when a gun was dis- 
charged, shuffled away together into an arbor 
and disappeared. 

In the mean time the real drummer had been 
going from bad to worse, and was at last com- 
mitted to Gloucester jail for ‘stealing. While 
in that place of durance a Wiltshire man came 
to the prison from curiosity, and the warlock 
asked what news there was in Wiltshire. The 
visitor said, ‘‘ No news.” 

**No?” quoth the drummer. ‘Did you not 
hear of the drumming at a gentleman's house at 
Tedworth ?” 

**Yes, I've heard enough of that,” said the 
Wiltshire man. 

** Ay,” replied the drummer; “I’ve plagued 
him, and he shall never be quiet till . hath 
made me satisfaction for taking away my drum.” 

Upon this being reported to Mr. Mom 
the man was taken and tried for a wizard at 

i . The drummer was indicted under 
the act (first James the First, chapter twelve) 
against any one who fed, employed, or reward- 
ed any evil spirit. The grand jury found a true 
bill, but the petty Jury acquitted him, though it 

ved had boasted of books he had 

t from an old wizard. While in prison 

the drummer sent to Mr. Mompesson to say if 
he would give him leave to work for him as a 
harvest-man he did not question that he could 
do him good in the matter of the noises. To 
this the Wiltshire squire, with discreet horror 
of wizards and witches, prudently replied that 
he knew the man could do oe good in any 
honest way, and therefore he Would none of him. 

Soon after this Mr. Hill, a friend of Mr. Mom- 
pesson, told the story of the drummer to a Som- 
ersetshire quack doctor. This man assured him 
that Tedworth House had become a rendezvous 
of witches, and that for a hundred pounds he j 
would undertake to rid the house of all disturb- 
ances. He then, to prove his power, took up a 
looking-glass that was in the room, and asked 
Mr. Hill whom he desired to see. Mr. Hill re- 
plied his wife, who was then many miles dis- 
tant. He looked, and at once saw in the glass 
the exact image of his wife working at her 


needle. 

gentleman himself,” says Glanvil, 
‘“‘ averred that to me, and he is a very sober, in- 
telligent, and credible person.” 

After about two years’ vexation the ghostly 
Tedworth drummer finally laid down his ob- 
noxious instrument. 

Mr. Mompesson was much annoyed at the 
time by reports that the noises were the result 
of mere imposture, and wrote a public announce- 
ment denying that he had ever made any such 
confession. He really seems to have been an hon- 
est man, fully impressed with a belief in the su- 
pernataral character of the visitation. Mr. Glan- 
vil says of him: ‘‘ He is a gentleman of whose 
truth in this account I have not the least ground 
of suspicion, he being neither vain nor credulous, 
but a discreet, sagacious, and manly person, nei- 
ther crazy nor imaginative.” He suffered by 
the affair in his name, estate, and general peace 
of his family. Skeptics called him an impostor. 
Many others declared his misfortune to be the 
judgment of God against him for some notorious 
wickedness or impiety. His estate was injured 
by the concourse of visitors, and servants could 
hardly be induced to live with him. The king 
himself sent gentlemen to hear the noises, but 
nothing was seen heard night—a fact 
which delighted the disbeli é 

story is a very remarkable instance 
of a ined, apparently purposeless, yet 
imposture, and is a good example of 
the superstitions prevalent in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The noise seems to have been the 
result of some secret conspiracy of servants, 
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crannies of the house probably rendered them 
able to constantly vex and alarm the inmates, 
especially when the notion of ghosts and witches 
had been once started and eonfirmed by the 
rapping. The rats, with which the old wooden 
house was no doubt full, probably played a sub- 
ordinate but important part in the same super- 
natural visitation. Addison wrote a 
comedy on this vexatious imposture. ‘ 


THE VINTAGE OF MEDOC. 

Somer account of the vine-growing district of 
Medoc, near Bordeaux, was given last week, to 
accompany the sketch of the Ch&teau Lafitte 
vineyard, which produces one of the best varie- 
ties of claret wine. The subject of the illustra- 
tion in this number, on page 1092, is the place 
in which the grapes are pressed, in the cuves, or 
vats, provided for that use; this building is called 
yard. 
The best bunches are carefully picked out, and 
the best grapes of each bunch, to yield an un- 
pressed liquor. They are put into a large vat, 
called the cuve-mére, where they are laid to the 
depth of fifteen or twenty inches; a gallon or 
two of Cognac brandy is then poured over the 
first layer, and a second layer of choice grapes 
is put in, followed by another large dose of 
brandy, or some other spirit, to excite the vinous 
fermentation. The cuve-mére, when quite filled, 
is closed so as to exclude the air, and, covered 
with blankets or wrappers, is left to its own 
working about a month, after which the liquor is 
drawn off. The ordi grapes, meantime, as 
fast as they are brought in and picked, are 
pressed by the feet of men, dancing briskly to 
the liveliest tune a couple of fiddlers can play. 
The whole mass is then cast into the vats, where 
the fermenting process naturally takes place. 
The vats are emptied as soon as the liquor is 
cold, which is after the lapse of from eight to 
ten or twelve days. A certain portion of the 
more highly fermented wine from the cuve- 
mére is added to that in each barrel taken from 
the ordinary cuves. 

Six months after the vintage, in March of the 
next year, the wine is racked, or transferred to a 
fresh cask, and sometimes fumigated with sul- 
phar, to check acetous fermentation. This op- 
eration is repeated before the great heats of sum- 
mer, and probably a third time in the following 
October, care being taken to do it in fine, clear 
weather. It is usual to strengthen the wines of 
Bordeaux with a mixtare of good Hermitage, 
and Rousillon is also employed for this purpose 
with the second-rate clarets. No other admix- 
ture is justifiable or can be attempted without 
destroying the wholesome and agreeable quali- 
ties of the wine. 


THE BETTER PART OF VALOR. 


Tuere is an old French verse which illus- 
trates that favorite excuse of all cowards: “‘ The 
man that fights and runs away shall live to fight 
again.” Mr. Robert Bell, in his edition of But- 
ler's poems, published in 1855, made a foot-note 
of a wonderful collection of epigrams on this 
matter, Butler has the well-known couplet, 


aa those that t again, 
Which he can never 40 that's slain.” 
On this Mr. Bell remarks that Demosthenes, 
when reproached for running away from Philip 
of Macedon, replied, “‘A man than runs away 
may fight again.” Scarron has, 
“Qui fui t revenir aussi, 
Sui ly n’en est pas ainsi.” 
In Nicholas Udall’s version of the Latin apo- 
thegms of Erasmas, a.D. 1542, there is, 


“That same man that renneth awale 
Maile again fight an other daie.” 


p And in the *“‘Musarum Delicie#,” a.v. 1656, 
there is, 
“He that is in battle slain 


May live to fight another day.” 


The prudence of Demosthenes has borne much 
fruit. 


THE DISGUISE OF WOMEN. 


Iw the island of Cos, as Sir John Mandeville 
tells us, there still lived, in his time—that is to 
say, during the fourteenth century—the daughter 
of that eminent physician, Hippocrates, M.D., 
who had then been dead, if hi lieth not, 
nearly two thousand years. The i 

for some reason of hers unknown to Sir John 
Mandeville, had changed her by magic art into 
the form and figure of a loathly dragon a hun- 
dred fathoms in length. She inhabits—for one 
may suppose that she is still there—an old castle 
in the island, whence she comes out two or three 
times every , but does no harm to any body. 
And she is doomed to remain in that form until 
some knight be found bold enough to kiss her on 
the mouth, disguised and hideous as she is. This 
once done, she shall turn again into a woman. 
Not long before Sir John visited the island a 
knight of Rhodes undertook the adventure. 
Mounting his charger he rode boldly into the 
castle where she lay ; but when the dragon lifted 
her head the knight's courage left him, and he 
turned to escape ; whereupon the dragon tossed 
him, horse and all, into the sea. This accident 
brought the adventure into disrepate. But there 
was another—a young man who knew not of the 
dragon. He, wandering about the island, came 
upon the castle, and entering it, discovered her 
on one of those rare days when she was permit- 
ted—in the strictest privacy—to resume her own 
shape in order to comb her hair. She told the 


of the journey. 
turbances now grew worse than ever. 


whose intimate knowledge of the nooks and 


outh, who was not yet a knight, that if he would 
Zo away and get kuighted, and then come back 


and have the courage to kiss a harmless dragon 
on the mouth, she and all her wealth would be 
his. He went, was made a knight, and retarned 
to the adventure. But, alas! when the dragon 
came out—so loathly and misshapen—his cour- 
age failed him too, and he fled in haste, She, 
when she saw that he turned not again, began 
to cry as a thing that hath mach sorrow; and 
then she returned to her care. Here she sits 
still, waiting for the knight to come who shall 
on the mouth, 
ir John, of course, never expected that 

one would believe this story, which we Fl 
take as the work of an old , @ Misogy- 
nist, and as a very subtle allegory. It treats, un- 


puts on her natural shape; but to 
the outer world she can never appear as she 
really is until a knight has been found bold 
enough to kiss her on the mouth. Then the 
woman's form appears; the disguise drops off ; 
she stands before her deliverer, and reveals the 
precious secrets of her soul. Then the flowers 
of love and sympathy grow up and bloom ia the 
sunshine of love, and the be self—starved and 
imprisoned hi rings into the light of a 
freer and brighter air. 

Modern damsels do not, it is true, assume the 
disguise of a loathly dragon. That is because 
Fashion is kinder than she was wont tobe. But 
under other shapes they hide themselves just as 
well from the knights of these days. Every young 
lady belongs to one of a few types, under the 
disguise of which she goes out to dinner and into 
weg She is, perhaps, the young lady dis 
guised as a butterfly, who always talks of balls 
and operas and concerts, leading one to believe 
—which is quite absurd—that all ber thoughts 
are that way directed. Or she is, in the sem- 
blance of a dove, the religious young lady: she 
has given up her mind to early servi vest- 
ments, and confession, or to the spiritual wel- 
fare of Quashee and Sambo. The idea that any 
one is going to believe that is more absurd than 
the other. Or, perhaps, got up as an owl, she 
is the young lady who goes in for study, and dis- 
plays more knowledge than the admirable Crich- 
ton. Now she can not possibly like it, or hope 
to persuade me that she would not much rather 
appear in her real shape. Or, sometimes, one 
has the luck to take in to dinner the young mp 
disguised as a magpie, who loves to tal 
very confines of those mysterious regions where 

oung ladyhood is not su to penetrate. 
rhen, under the influence of fear, anxiety, and 
confusion, you find the dinner slip away with a 
rapidity quite startling. 

They are all alike in one respect. Whenever 
there is a new book of any importance, they are 
all quite sure to have read it. in, for in- 
stance. I have not read that author, and do not 
intend to, because I care nothing at all about 
ancestral honors. But I always pretend to an 
acquaintance with the book among my disguised 
young ladies; and, curiously enough, J Aave nev- 
er yet been found out ! 

All this is the disguise of society. Why should 
girls be afraid of showing themselves to the world 
as they show themselves to their brothers ? Foe 
may, if they like, spoil the curve of a lovely 
by piling up a heap of false hair; or they may 
ruin a figure like of the Venus of Milo by 
tight lacing—the dear little idiots; or they may 
inflict torture on themselves wurse than any en- 
dured by an Indian Yogi by wearing heels three 
inches high, and so being unable to stand up- 
right. All this they may do if they please. I 
am not a married man, and have no right to in- 
terfere. But what I have a right to complaia 
of is that I can never get the damsels of society 
to show themselves as they are—to be nataral— 
unless I go through that preliminary perform- 
ance which the young of Cos wanted so 
badly. And then how do I know how she will 
turn out, and what she will be like? Iam afraid. 
I am a lineal descendant of the knight who ran 
away, and I confess that [am afraid. Is there 
no other way? Perhaps this is the reason why, 
as Mr. Weller, senior, informed the world, more 
widows are married than single women. 


gods 
were all in disorder, and the family, if not ons 
of town, must have been undergoing that condi- 
tion of misery which spring cleanings and other 
like infections inevitably entail. Painters’ pots 
and brushes and workmen's tools were scattered 
about. Tell-tale spots of whitewash starred wall 
and floor. Such domestic implements as pots 
and kettles had been bundled up in a corner all 
by themselves, and the cook was nowhere. Din- 
ner, however, had not been forgotten. A soli- 
tary pot stood simmering (if it ever did simmer) 
on the stove. And (start not, for it is true) 
there was a bronzed dish in waiting before the 
be baked. But the oven was y engaged 
with its full complement of bread; so the suck- 
ling pig had to wait. And it never entered the 
oven, and the loaves were never taken out till 
after a sojourn of seventeen hundred years! 
They had been cooking ever sinee November 29, 
a.p. 79. M. Fiorelli has them now in his mn- 
seum at Pompeii, twenty-one of them, rather 


hard, of course, and black, but in a state 
perfect 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


A of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “‘ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 
SCRAPE.” 


al & have all of us felt how depressing is the 
‘ a felt in a family circle in the first meet- 
re ter the departure of their guests. The 
ne 4 a have been staying some time in 
Ouse not only bring to the common 

ock their share of pleasant converse and com- 
eo but, in the quality of strangers, they 
a — amount of effort for their amuse- 
re has ich is better for him who gives than for 
and they impose that small reserve 
the purely personal inconven- 
ly family which unhappily in strict- 
en for a have no small space allotted 
to say that they who benefit 
boon ef 4m Most gratefully acknowledge, this 
Sometimes are the young. The elders, 
sometimes more disposed to indolence than effort, 
whe at the check essentially put 
ener tha y little egotisms of daily use, and oft- 
. fy perhaps, glad to get back to the 
the pres ‘e of home discussion, unrestrained by 
how and the of strangers : the elders, I say, are 
atitude fon €n to express a most ungracious 


ng once again to themselves, and 


free to be as confidential and outspoken and dis- 
agreeable as their hearts desire. 

The dinner at Kilgobbin Castle on the day I 
speak of consisted solely of the Kearney family, 
and except in the person of the old man himself, 
no trace of pleasantry could be detected. Kate 
had her own share of anxieties. A number of 
notices had been served by refractory tenants for 
demands they were about to prefer Tor improve- 
ments under the new land act. ‘The passion for 
litigation so dear to the Irish peasant’s heart— 
that sense of having something to be quibbled 
for so exciting to the imaginative nature of the 
Celt—had taken possession of all the tenants on 
the estate, and even the well-to-do and the satis- 
fied were now bestirring themselves to think if 
they had not some grievance to be turned into 
profit, and some possible hardship to be discount- 
ed into an abatement. 

Dick Kearney, entirely preoccupied by the 
thought of his intended journey, already began 
to feel that the things of home touched him no 
longer. A few months more and he should be 
far away from Ireland and her interests, and why 
should he harass himself about the contests of 
party or the balance of factions, which never 
again could have any bearing on his future life ? 
His whole thought was what arrangement he 
could make with his father by which, for a lit- 
tle present assistance, he might surrender all his 
right on the entail, and give up Kilgobbin forever. 

As for Nina, her complexities were too many 
and too much interwoven for our investigation, 
and there were thoughts of all the various per- 
sons she had met in Ireland, mingled with scenes 
of the past, and, more strangely still, the people 

laced in situations and connections which by no 
ikelihood should they ever have occupied. The 
thought that the little comedy of every-day life, 
which she relished immensely, was now to cease 
for lack of actors made her serious—almost sad 
—and she seldom spoke during the meal. 

At Lord Kilgobbin’s request that they would 
not leave him to take his wine alone, they drew 
their chairs round the dining-room fire; but, ex- 
cept the bright glow of the ruddy turf and the 
pleasant look of the old man himself, there was 
little that smacked of the agreeable fireside. 

‘¢ What has come over you girls this evening?” 
said the old man. ‘‘ Are you in love, or has the 
man that ought to be in love with either of you* 
discovered it was only a mistake he was making ?” 

‘* Ask Nina, Sir,”’ said Kate, gravely. 

‘Perhaps you are right, uncle, ” said Nina, 
dreamily. 

‘(In which of my guesses—the first or the 
last ?” 

‘¢ Don’t puzzle me, Sir, for I have no head for 
a subtile distinction. I onl meant to say it is 
not so easy to be in love without mistakes. You 
mistake realities and traits for something not a 
bit like them, and you mistake yourself by im- 
agining that you mind them.” saat 

‘¢] don’t think I understand you,” said the 
old man. 
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** Very likely not, Sir. Ido not know if I had 
a meaning that I could explain.” 

‘* Nina wants to tell you, my lord, that the 
right man has not come forward yet, and she 
does not know whether she'll keep the place open 
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in her heart for him any longer,” said Dick, with 
a half-malicious glance. 

** That terrible cousin Dick! nothing escapes 
him,” said Nina; with a faint smile. 

** Is there any more in the newspapers abogt 


“THE BALCONY CREAKED AND TREMBLED, AND AT LAST GAVE WAY.” 
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that scandal of the government?” cri¢ i th 
man, turning to Kate. ‘Is there no|: going to 
be some inquiry as to whether his I xcellency 
wrote to the Fenians ?” pe 

“ ‘There are few words bere, puis,” ores 
Ka ing rep y 
Sir Barnes Malone as ti. the late 
communications alleged to have passe,| between 
the head of the Irish: government and the head- 
centre of the Fenians, the Right Hon rable the 
First Lord of the Treasury said, ‘Thai, the ques- 
tion would be more properly addres ed to the 
noble lord the Sec for Ireland, who was 
not then in the House. eanwhile, Si '," contin- 
ued he, ‘I will take on myself the respoi sibility of 
saying that in this, as in a variety of o her cases, 
the zeal of party has greatly outstripp d the dis- 
cretion that should govern political war are. The 
exceptional state of a nation, in which he admin- 
istration of justice mainly depends on those aids 
which a rigid morality might disparag }—the so- 
cial state of a people whose integrity c ills for the 
application of means the most certain |) dissemi- 
nate distrust and disunion—are facts hich con- 
stitute reasons for political action tha., however 
assailable in the mere abstract, the min | of states- 
manlike form will at once accept as. solid and 

and to reject which would show 

that, in overlooking the consequence’) of senti- 
ment, a man can ignore the most vit | interests 
of his country.’” 

‘* Does he say that they wrote to ].onogan ?” 
cried Kilgobbin, whose patience had ‘een sorely 
pushed by the Premier’s exordium. 

** Let me read on, papa.” 

‘*Skip all that, and get down t a simple 
question and answer, Kitty ; don’t re d the long 
sentences.” 

“* This is how he winds up, papa. ‘I trust I 
have now, Sir, satisfied the House thi t there are 
abundant reasons why thiscorrespond: nce should 
not be produced on the table, while have fur- 
ther justified my noble friend for a cc irse of ac- 
tion in which the humanity of the m: n takes no 
lustre from the glory of the states! 1an’—then 
there are some words in Latin—‘an the right 
hon. gentleman resumed his seat « nidst loud 
cheers, in which some of the Oppo.ition were 
heard to join.’” 

“*{ want to be told, after all, did they write 
the letter to say Donogan was to be | t escape?” 

‘** Would it have been a great crit e, uncle?” 
said Nina, artlessly. 

I'm not going into that. I'm ‘nly asking 
what the people over us say is the | est way to 
govern us. I'd like to know, once fir all, what 
was wrong and what was right in Ire and.” 

' ** Has not the Premier just told ya, Sir,” re- 
plied Nima, “‘ that it is always the reverse of 
what obtains every where else ?” 

““T have had enough of it, any! ow,” cried 
Dick, who, though not intending it )efore, now 
was carried away by u momentary ; ust of pas- 
sion to make the avowal. . 

** Have you been in the cabinet a] this time, 
then, without our knowisg it?” asked Nina, 
archly. 

**It is not of the cabinet I was speaking, 
mademoiselle. Itwas ofthe country’ And he 
answered haughtily. H 

“‘And where would you go, Dic, and find 
better ?” said Kate. | 

** Any where. I should find bett:-r in Amer- 
ica, in Canada, in the far West, in N »w Zealand 
—but I mean to try in Australia.” 

** And what will you do when you ‘zet there?” 
Kilgobbin, with grim hui ior in his 

00 


**Do tell me, Cousin Dick, for vho knows 
that it might not suitmealso?” 

Young Kearney filled his glass, an | drained it 
without speaking. At last he said, ‘It will be 
for you, Sir, to say if I make the rial. It is 
clear enough I have no course open o me here. 
For a few hundred pounds, or, ind¢ »d, for any 
thing you like to give me, you get ri | of me for- 
ever. It will be the one piece of ¢ ;onomy my 
whole life comprises.” 

** Stay at home, Dick, and give {) your own 
country the energy you are willing t » bestow on 
a strange land,” said Kate. 

** And labor side by side with th: peasant I 
looked down upon since I able to 
walk.” | 

** Don’t look down on him, thei —do it no 
longer. If you would treat the first tranger you 
met in the bush as your equal, begi i the Chris- 
tian practice in your own country.” 

** But he needn't do that at ail,” ‘roke in the 
oldman. ‘If he would take to stro ig shoes and 
early rising here at Kilgobbin, he n« sd never go 
to Geelong for a living. Your gr \at-grandfa- 
thers lived here for centuries, and tl 2 old house 
that sheltered them is still standing. ’ 

What should I stay for—” [e had got 
thus far when his eyes met Nin i's, and he 
stopped and hesitated, and, as a dee ) blush cov- 
ered his face, faltered out, ‘‘ Gor san O’Shea 
says he is ready to go with me, and two fellows 
with less to detain them in their « wn country 
would be hard to find.” 

**O'Shea will do well enough,” aid the old 
man; was not brought up kid-leather 
boots and silk linings in his great-co tt. There's 
stuff in Aim, and if it comes to slee; ing under a 
hay-stack or dining ona red herring 1e’'ll not rise 
up with rheumatism or heart-burn. And, what's 
better than all, he'll not think himse f a hero be- 
cause he mends his own boots or lij-hts his own 
kitchen fire.” | 

** A letter for your honor,” said the servant, 
entering with a very informal-look ng note on 
coarse paper, and fastened with awi fer, The 
gossoon, Sir, is waiting for an ans' ‘er; he ran 
every mile from Moate.” 

** Read it, Kitty,” said the old m: n, not heed- 
ing comment, 

is dated ‘ Moate Jai 
Jail, 7 ock,’” said 


have got into a stupid scrape, 
and have been committed to jail. Will you come, 
or send some one to bail me ont? The thing is 
a mere trifle, but the “* being locked up” is very 
hard to bear. Yours always, G. O’Suxa.’” 


‘* Is this more Fenian work ?” cried Ki 

** I'm certain it is not, Sir,” said Dick. ‘*Gor- 
man O'shea has no liking for them, nor is he 
the man to sympathize with what he owns he 
can not understand. It is a mere accidental 
row.” 
‘* At all events, we mast see to set him at lib- 
erty. Order the gig, Dick, and while they are 
putting on the harness I'll finish this decanter 
of port. If it wasn't that we're getting retired 
shop-keepers on the bench we'd not see an O'Shea 
sent to prison like a gossoon that stole a bunch 
of turnips.” 

‘* What has he been doing, I wonder?” said 
Nina, as she drew her arm within Kate's and 


left the room. 

Some loud talk in the bar parlor, perbaps,”’ 
Kate's reply, and the toss of her head as she 
ied more even than the words. 


was 
said it im 


CHAPTER LIV. 
“sow If BEFELL.” 


War Lord Ki n and his son are plod- 
ding along toward with a horse not long 
released from the harrow, and over a road which 
the late rains had sorely the moment 
is not inopportune to explain nature of the 
incident, small enough in its way, that called on 
when Miss Betty, indi t at ew's 
that be to 


she had long meditated, and to which the con- 
versution at her late dinner greatly predisposed 
her 


The growing unfertility of the land, the sturdy 
rejection of the authority of the Church, mani- 
fested in so many ways by the people, had ted 
Miss O'Shea to speculate more on the insecurity 
of landed property in Ireland than all the long 
list of outrages scheduled at Assizes, or all the 
burning haggards that ever flared in a wintry 
sky. Her notion was to retire into some relig- 
ious sisterhood, and, away from life and its cares, 
to her remaining years in holy meditation 
onl wiaat. She would have liked to have sold 
her estate, and endowed some house or convent 
with the proceeds, but there were certain legal 
difficulties that stood in the way, and her law 
agent, M‘Keown, must be seen and conferred 
with about these. 

Her moods of passion were usually so very 
violent that she would stop at nothing; and in 
the torrent of her anger she would decide on a 
course of action which would color a whole 
lifetime. On the present occasion her first step 
was to write and acquaint M‘Keown that she 
would be at Moodie’s Hotel, Dominick Street, 
the same evening, and begged he might call 
there at eight or nine o'clock, as her business 
with him was pressing. Her next care was to 
let the house and lands of O’Shea’s Barn to Peter 
Gill, for the term of one year, at a rent scarcely 
more than nominal, the said Gill binding him- 
self to maintain the gardens, the shrubberies, and 
all the ornamental plantings in their accustomed 
order and condition. In fact, the extreme mod- 
eration of the rent was to be recompensed by the 
large space allotted to unprofitable land, and the 
great care he was pledged to exercise in its pres- 
ervation; and while nominally the tenant, so 
manifold were the obligations imposed on him, 
he was in reality very little other than the care- 
taker of O’Shea’s Barn and its dependencies. 
No fences were to be altered, or boundaries 
changed. All the copses of young timber were 
to be carefully protected by palings as heretofore, 
and even the ornamental catthe—the short-horns, 
and the Alderneys, and a few favorite ‘‘ Kerries”’ 
—were to be kept on the allotted paddocks ; and 
to old Kattoo herself was allotted a loose box, 
with a small field attached to it, where she might 
saunter at will, and ruminate over the less happy 
quadrupeds that had to work for their subsist- 


ence. 

Now thongh Miss Betty, in the full torrent of 
her anger, had that much of method in her mad- 
ness to remember the various details whose in- 
terests were the business of her daily life, and so 
far made provision for the fature of her pet cows 
and horses and dogs and Guinea-fowls, so that 
if she should ever resolve to return she should 
find all as she had left it—the short paper of 
agreement by which she accepted Gill as her 
tenant Was drawn up by her own hand, unaided 
by a lawyer, and, whether from the intemperate 
haste of the moment or an confidence 
in Gill’s honesty and fidelity, was not only care- 
a exp bat worded in a way that im- 
plied how her trustfulness exonerated her from 
any thing beyond the expression of what she 
wished for and what she believed her tenant 
would strictly orm. Gill’s rase 
of ‘‘ whatever her honor’s ladyship liked” had 
followed every sentence as she read the docu- 
ment aloud to him, and the only real puzzle she 
had was to explain to the poor man’s simple 
comprehension that she was not making a hard 
bargain with him, but treating him handsomely 
and in all confidence. 

Shrewd and sharp as the old lady was, versed 
in the habits of the people, and long trained to 
suspect a certain air of dullness, by which, when 
asking the explanation of a point, they watch, 
with a native casuistry, to see what flaw or chink 
may open an equivocal meaning or intention, 
she was thoroughly convinced by the simple and 
un concurrence this humble man gave 


to every proviso, and the hearty assurance he al- . 


ways gave ‘‘ that her honor knew what was best: 


ances” that ever were by the 
“* When you get this, Peter ?” the at- 
as he ed about, unable to find a date. 


a morning, Sir, just before she started.” 
** You'll have to come before a 


cried Peter, eagerly. 


took care to im 
convinced him a forcible seizure of the prem- 
ises was far more to be 4 than the 
slower process of a suit ® verdict. 

It was about the third week after this 
had been given when young O'Shea walked over 
from Ki Castle to the Barn, intending to 
see his aunt and take his farewell of her. 


he was in no wise 
old place itself would call 
a little wicket that led by a sh 
the cottage he was giad to thro 


i 


we make for ourselves—was his thou 
**Here am I ready to cross the globe, 
servant, the laborer, of 


me. I can not serve my own kith and 
must seek my bread from the stranger! This is 
our glorious civilization. I should like to hear 
in consists its marvelous advantage.” 

And then he began to think of those men of 
whom he had often heard, gentlemen and men 
of refinement, who had gone out to Australia, 
and who, in all the drudgery of daily labor— 
herding cattle on the plains, or conducting droves 
of horses long miles away—still managed to re- 
tain the habits of their better days, and by the 
instinct of the breeding, which hed become a 
nature, to keep intact in their hearts the thoughts 
and the sympathies and the affections that made 
them 

**If my dear aunt only knew me as I know 
myself, she would let me stay here and serve her 
as the humblest laborer on her land. I can see 
no indignity in being poe and faring hardly. I 
have known coarse food and coarse clothing, 
and I never found that they either damped my 
courage or soured my temper.” 

It might not seem exactly the appropriate mo- 
ment to have bethonght him of the solace of 
companionship in such poverty, but somehow 
his thoughts did take that flight, and, unwar- 
rantable as was the notion, he fancied himself 
returning at night-fall to his lowly cabin, and a 
certain girlish figure, whom our reader knows as 
Kate Kearney, standing watching for his coming. 

There was no one to be seen about as he ap- 
pone the house. The hall door, however, 

yopen. He entered and on to the lit- 
tle breakfast parlor on the left. The furniture 
was the same as before, but a coarse fustian 
jacket was thrown on the back of a chair, and 
a clay pipe and a paper of tobacco stood on the 
table. hile he was examining these objects 
with some attention a very ragged urchin of 
some ten or eleven years entered the room with 
a furtive step, and stood watching him. From 
this fellow all that be could hear was that Miss 
Betty was gone away, and that Peter was at the 
Kilbeggan market, and though he tried various 
questions, no other answers than these were to 


be obtained. Gorman now tried to see the 
drawing-room and the ms” but these, as well 
as the dining-room, were locked. next 


essayed the bedrooms, but with the same unsuc- 
cess. At length he turned to his own well- 
known corner—the well- remembered little 
*“* green room”— which he loved to think his 
own. This too was locked; but Gorman re- 
membered that by pressing the doer underneath 
with his walking-stick he could lift the bolt from 
the old-fashioned receptacle that held it, and 
open the door. Curious to have a last look at a 
Gear by many memories, he. tried the 
artifice, and succeeded, 

He had still on his watch-chain the little key 
of an old marquetry cabinet, where he was wont 
to write; and now he was determined to write 
a last letter to his aunt from the old spot, and 
send her his good-by from the very corner where 
he had often come to wish her ‘* -night.” 

He opened the window and out on the 
little wooden balcony, from which the view ex- 
tended over the lawn and the broad belt of wood 
that fenced the demesne. The Sliebh Bloom 
Mountain shone in the distance, and in the calm 
of.an evening sunlight the whole picture had 
something in its silence and peacefulness of al- 
most rapturous charm. 
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ot never w 
believing how.cruelly fate has treated aye 


how unjust destiny has been to a variety of 
gifts and graces which are doomed t» dies. 

ill not go to the length of saying that Gor. 
man O'Shea’s reflections went 

did go to the extent of wondering why his 
t had left this lovely spot, and asking himself 
aad again where she could possibly have 
any thing to replace it. 

** My dearest aunt,” wrote he, 
old room, at the dear old desk, 
heart 
down to ou 
Ireland forever. 
is in no mood 
impatience that I 
wii 
are 
farther into 


in my own 
and on the spot 
happiest memories, I sit 
last good-by ere I leave 


of passing fretfulness 
resolve 
As I feel now, believing you 


have hitherto been—had I the as- 
possessed the old claim on your 
me regard you as a dear moth- 
thet hes lod 
determination, how carefully and 
anxious) to study what might be the 
turtiing-point of my life.” 


r way across them, a heavy foot 
was heard on the stairs, the door was burst rude- 
ly and Peter Gill stood before him. 

No longer, however, the old peasant in shabby 
clothes, and with his look half shy, half syco- 

tic, but vulgarly dressed in broadcloth and 

ight buttons, a tall hat on his head, and a 
crimson cravat round his neck. His face was 
flushed, and his flashing and insolent, so 
that O’Shea only feebly recognized him by his 
voice. 

**You thought you'd be too quick for me, 
oung man,” said the fellow; and the voice in 
ts thickness showed he had been drinking, ‘‘ and 

that you would do your bit of writing there be- 
fore I’d be back, but I was up to you.” 

**T really do.not know what you mean,” cried 
O’Shea, rising; ‘‘and as it is only too plain you 
have been drinking, I do not care to ask you.” 

*“Whether I was drinking or no is my own 
business; there’s none to call me to account 
now. I'm bere in my own house, and I order 
you to leave it, and if you don’t go by the way 
you came in, by my soul you'll go by that win- 
dow!” A loud bang of his stick on the floor 
gave the emphasis to the last words; and wheth- 
er it was the action or the absurd figure of the 
man himself overcame O'Shea, he burst out in & 
hearty laugh as he surveyed him. “I'l make 
it no laughing matter to you,” cried Gill, wild 
with passion; and, stepping to the door, he cried 
out, ‘‘Come up, boys, every man of ye: come 
up and see the chap that’s trying to turn me out 
of my holding.” 

The sound of voices and the tramp of feet out- 
side now drew O’Shea to the window, and, pass- 
ing out on the balcony, he saw a considerable 
crowd of country assembled beneath. 
They were all armed with sticks, and had that 
look of mischief and daring so unmistakable 10 
a mob. As the young man stood looking * 
them, some one pointed him out to the rest, and 
a wild yell, mingled with hisses, now broke from 
the crowd. He was turning away from the spot 
in disgust when he found that Gill had station- 
ed himself at the window, and barred the pas- 


ee The boys want another look at ye,” said 
Gill, insolently; ‘‘go back and show yourself : 
it is not every day see an informer. 

“Stand back, you old fool, and let me pass, 
cried O’Shea. 

‘Touch me if you dare; only lay one Ginger 
on me in my own house,” said the fellow; 4” 
he grinned almost in his face as he spoke. . 

** Stand back,” said Gorman; and, suiting the 
action to the word, he raised his arm ye 

for him to pass out. Gill, no sooner r 
he feel the arm graze his chest, than he struc 
O’Shea across the face; and 
was that of an old man, the insult was 9° 
dening that O'Shea, seizing him by the arms, 


him out the balcony. = 

** He’s going iy a the old man over, as 
several of those beneath, and, amidst the _— 
of voices, a number soon u - = 
and out on the balcony, where the old fellow . 
clinging to O’Shea’s legs ia his des 
to save himself. The struggle de 


onds, for the rotten wood-wor ' 
and trembled, and at last 
way with a crash, bringing the whole party 


A score of sticks rained the blows on — 

less young man, and each time that he Ms) 

k and rolled over 4 d 

lay still 
wi 


tm off to 
Well 


- : God reward and her long in the way to do Who is.there among 
it!” —with all thin, O'Shea had not walking through the oom in 
plished the first stage of her journ¢y to Dublin every minhabited 
when Peter Gill was seated in the office of Pat sui 
4 M‘Evoy, the attorney at: Moate, or 
tioner, who had done more to foster all these, has not questioned 
i= between tenant and landlord than all the “‘ griev- this should hel 
l 
of 
les ? 
th make an oath of the date; and, by my conscience, were aught other than our ie 
it’s worth the trouble.” happy, how contented, how 
‘* Why, Sir, what's in eH and how good: ay, even our moral nature com. 
‘* ‘**T'm no lawyer if she into the compact—this delusion, I say. beer 
5 possession of the place, subject to certain trusts, ’ —, 
: and even for the non-performance of these 
there is no penalty attached. When Counselor 
Holmes comes down at the Assizes I'll lay a case 
before him, and I'll wager a trifle, Péter, you 
will turn out to be an estated gentleman.” 
‘* Blood alive!” was all Peter could utter. 
Though the conversation that ensued occupied 
more than an hour, it is not necessary that we 
; should repeat what occurred, nor state more 
fe oa than the fact that Peter went home fully assured 
that if O’Shea’s Barn was not his own indisputa- 
ee bly, it would be very hard to dispossess him, and 
that, at all events, the occupation was secure to 
4 him for the present. The importance that the 
é . law always attaches to ion Mr. M‘Evoy 
: ests, nor say why I resolve to give up soldiering. 
: and why I turn to a new existence. Had I been 
| call at , determined to cast him 0 
fy ever, she also resolved upon a project over which Though he had steeled his heart against the 
emotions such a leav ing was be 
as he 
| 
first seat he could fi written thus far, and his eves 
# could beat more 7 had already glassy with the tears which 
thing was life—at fe 
wilds of Australia, and yet 
herdsman here, and tend the 
that I love, where every treé, 
shady nook, and every running stream is dear to 
| 
| 
| 
senseless on | 
| blood and his clothes in ribbons. ‘ 
| | | . ** Pot him in. a.cart, boys, and 
| | the jail,” said the attorney, M‘Evoy. 
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Kilbeggan- said M‘Evo 
not trespass at all,” said 
eS 2 burglary and forcible entry, and 


if he recovers at 


rans val met the speech 
murmur of approv Speech, 
nd ihe procession, with the cart at their head, 


moved on toward the town. 


A HORSE MARKET. 


n unoccupied lot at the corner of 
Street and Second Avenue, some 
ffteen or twenty feet above the level of the street, 
where, every Wednesday and Saturday, old, dis- 
abled, or incurably vicious horses are sold either 
rivate sale or at auction, The sight is nota 
oasant one; nor is it agreeable to reflect that 
these valuable servants of man, after years of 
f,ithful toil, should be knocked down to new 
and generally worse masters, who are bound to 
get their money's worth out of them before they 
are finally sent to the bone-boilers. Our artist 
zives an illustration of one of these sales on page 
The customers at these sales are generally a 
very hard set of men. Licensed vendors of truck 
and rags, too poor to buy a sound animal, cart- 
men who perhaps want a horse for a special 
job, and would just as lief kill him in @ week, 
and farmers from the neighboring country in 
search of an extra horse for haying or harvest- 
ing, are the principal bidders on these occa- 
sions. It is rare to see a horse that fetches 
more than fifteen or twenty dollars: the aver- 
age price is three to five. The transactions are 
always numerous, and it is really surprising that 
so many sick, old, and disabled horses can be 
got together and disposed of twice a week. 


THERE is a 
cixty-second 


PHANTOM ARMIES. 


Ow the 29th of Jan , 1719, a Scottish gen- 
tleman, named Alexander Jaffray, Laird of 
Kingswells, was riding across a piece of wide 
and waste moorland to the westward of Aber- 
deen, when, about eight o’clock im the morning, 
he beheld—to his great alarm and bewilderment, 
as he states in Archi- 
bald Grant, of Monym prin - 
ding Club)—a body of about seren 
diers drawn up in front of him, all under arms, 
with colors uncased and waving, and-the drums 
slung on the drummers’ backs. A clear morn- 
ing sun was shining; so he saw them distinctly, 
and also a commander, who rode along the line, 
mounted on a white charger. 

Dubious whether to advance or retire, and 
sorely perplexed as to what mysterious army this 
was, the worthy Laird of Kingswells and a com- 
panion, an old Scottish soldier who had served 
in Low Country wars, reined in their horses, 
and continued to gaze on this unexpected array 
for nearly two hours; till suddenly the troops 
broke into marching order, and departed toward 
Aberdeen, near which, he adds, ‘‘ the hill called 
the Stockett tooke them out of sight.” 

Nothing more was heard or seen of this phan- 
tom force until the 21st of the ensuing October, 
when upon the same ground—the then open and 

White-myres—on a fine clear afternoon, 
when some hundred ns were returning 
home from the yearly fair of Old Aberdeen, about 
two thousand infantry, clad in blue uniforms 
faced with white, and with all their arms shining 
in the evening sun, were distinctly visible; and 
after a space, the same commander on the same 
white charger rode slowly along the shadowy 
line. Then a long “‘ wreath of smoak apiered, 
as if they had fired, but no noise” followed. 

To add to the marvel of this scene, the spec- 
tators, who we have said were numerous, saw 
many of their friends, who were coming from 
the fair, pass through this line of impalpable 
shadows, of which they could see nothing until 
they came to a certain point upon the moor, and 

oked back to the sloping ground. Then, pre- 
cisely a8 before, those phantoms in foreign uni- 
form broke into marching order, and movéd to- 
ward the Bridge of the Dee. They remained visi- 
ble, however, for three hours, and only seemed 
‘0 fade out or melt gradually away as the sun 
behind the mountains. ‘* This will puzzle 
hi. puilosophy,” adds the laird at the close of 
's letter to the baronet of Monymusk; ‘but 
thou needst not doubt of the certainty of either.” 
ttish tradition, and even Scottish history, 
aie after the Reformation, record many 
pape of optical phenomena, which were 
Source of great terror and amazement to the 
simple folks of those days; and England was not 
Per ap her full share of them, either; but science 
Th 4 ready solution for all such delusions now. 
wey iefly peculiar to mountainous dis- 
’ may appear in many shapes and in 
Br umbers, or singly, like the giant of the 
‘en—the spectator’s own shadow cast on the 
and girt with obey concentric 
ike the wond recently 

seen from the Matterhorn. 

Almost on the same ground where the Laird 
“a maswells saw the second army of phantoms, 

doubtless resulting from the same natural 
and atmospheric causes, a similar a 

ppearance 

whe n visible on the 12th of February, 1643, 

if ae body of horse and foot appeared as 

on the man Hill. Ac 


the morning; but on the sun breaking forth | 


from a bank of cloud they vanished, and the green 
hill slopes were left bare, or occupied by sheep 
alone. Much about the same time another 

was seen to hover in the air over the Moor of 
Forfar: ‘‘ Quhilkis visons,” adds the Commis- 
sary Spaulding, ‘‘ the le thocht to be pro- 
digious tokens, and it fell out owre trew, as may 
be seen hereafter.” 

_ Indigestion, heavy dinners, and heavier drink- 
ing bad doubtless much to do in creating some 
of the spectral delusions of those days; and in- 
born superstition, together with a heated fancy, 
were often not wanting as additional accesso- 
ries. But in the gloomy and stormy autamn 
that preceded the march of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters into England omens of all kinds teemed 
to a wonderful extent in the land. When Alas- 
ter Macdonnel, son of Coll the Devastator, as 
the Whigs named him, landed from Ireland, at 
the Rhin of Ardnamurchan, in Morven, to join 
the Scottish cavaliers under the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, then in arms for the king, it was alleged 
that the Aum of cannon-shot was heard in the 
air, passing all over Seotland from the Atlantic 
to the German Sea; that many strange lights 
appeared in the firmament; and that, on a 
gloomy night in the winter of 1650, a spectre 
drummer, beating in succession the Scottish and 
English marches, sammoned to a ghostly con- 
ference, at the castle gate of Edinburgh, Colonel 
Dundas of that ilk, a corrupt officer, who, on 
being bribed by gold, afierward surrendered to 
Cromwell the fortress, together with some sixty 
pieces of cannon. 

All the private diaries and quaint chronicles 
of late years published by the various litera 
clubs in England and Scotland teem with suc 
marvels, but the latter country was more partic- 
ularly afflicted by them; omens, warnings, and 
predictions of coming peril rendering it, by 
their number and character, extremely doubtful 
whether Heaven or the other place was most in- 
terested in Scottish affairs. 

In 1638 fairy drums were heard beating on 
the hills of Dun Echt, in Aberdeenshire, accord- 
ing to the narrative of the parson of Rothiemay ; 
in 1643 we hear of the noise of drums “‘ and ap- 
paritions of armyes” at Bankafair in the same 
county. ‘“* The wraith of General Leslie in his 
buff coat and on horseback, carrying his own 
banner with its bend azure and three buckles or, 
appeared on the summit of a tower at St. Johns- 
town. Science now explains such visions as the 
aerial Morgana, produced by the reflection of 
real objects on a peculiar atmospheric arrange- 
ment; but then they were a source of unlimited 
terror.” 


A folio of ** Apparitions and Wonders,” pre- 
served in the British Museum, records that, at 
Durham, on the 27th of September, 1703, when 
the nega sky was serene and full of stars, a 
strange and prodigious light spread over its north- 
western quarter, as if the sun itself was shining ; 
then came streamers which turned to armed men 
ranked on horseback. J. Edmonson, the writer 
of the broadsheet, adds: ‘‘ It was thought they 
would see the tion better in Scotland, be- 
cause it ap & great way north; the same,” 
he continues, gravely, ‘‘was seen in the latter 
end of March, 1704,” and the battle of Hochstadt 
followed it. This must refer to the second battle 
fought there, which we call Blenheim, when Mar- 
shal Tallard was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Marlborough, But this wonderful light whi 
turned to armed men at Durham was outdone by 
a marvel at Churchill, Oxfordshire, where (in the 
same collection) we find that, on the 9th Janu- 
ary, 1705, four suns were all visible in the air at 
once, “sent for signs unto mankind,” adds the 
publisher, Mr. Tookey of St. Christopher's Coart, 
‘‘and having their significations of the Lord, 
like the handwriting unto his servant Daniel.” 

In 1744 a man named D. Stricket, when serv- 
ant to Mr. Lancaster, of Blakehills, saw one 
evening, about seven o'clock, a troop of horse 
riding leisurely along Souter Fell, in Cumber- 
land. They were in close ranks, and ere long 

uickened their pace. As this man had been 
beri ridiculed as the solitary beholder of a 
spectre horseman in the same place in the pre- 
ceding year, he watched these strange troopers 
for some time ere he summoned his master from 
the house to look too. But ere Stricket spoke 
of what was to be seen, ‘* Mr. Lancaster discov- 
ered the aerial troopers,” whose appearance was 
as plainly visible to him as to his servant. ‘* These 
visionary seemed to come from the 
lowest part of Souter Fell, and became visible at 
a place named Knott ; they moved in successive 
troops (or squadrons) along the side of the Fell 
till they came opposite to Blakehills, where they 
went over the mountain. ‘They thus described a 
kind of curvilinear path, their first and last ap- 
ces being bounded by the mountain.” 
wete two hours in sight; and “this phe- 
nomencn was seen by every person (twenty-six 
in number) in every cottage within the distance 
of a mile.” 

During the middle of the last century a toll- 
keeper in Perthshire affirmed on oath, before 
certain justices of the peace, that an entire regi- 
ment passed through his toll-gate at midnight ; 
but as no such force had left any town in the 
neighborhood, or arrived at any other, or, in 
fact, were ever seen any where but at his par- 
ticular turnpike, the whole story was naturally 
treated as a delusion; though the Highlanders 
sought in some way to connect the vision with 
the unquiet spirits of those who fought at Cul- 
loden—for there, the peasantry aver, that *‘in 
the soft twilight of the summer evening solitary 
wayfarers, when passing near the burial mounds, 
have suddenly found themselves amidst the 
smoke and harly-burly of a battle, and could 
recognize the various clans i by their 
tartans and badges. On those occasioné a cer- 
tain Laird of Culduthil was always seen amidst 
the fray on a white horse, and the people be- 
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lieve that once again a great battle will be fought 
there by the clans; but with whom, or oe 
what, no seer has ventured to predict.” 

Shadowy figures of armed men were seen in 
Stockton Forest, Yorkshire, prior to the war 
with France, as the Leeds M and local 
prints record; and so lately as 1812, much cu- 
riosity and no small ridicule were excited by the 
alleged appearance of @ phantom army in the 
vicinity of hard-working, prosaic Leeds, and all 
the newspapers and magazines of the time show 
how much the story amused the skeptical, and 
occupied the attention of the scientific, 

It would appear that between seven and eight 
o'clock on the evening of Sunday the 28th Oc- 
tober, Mr. Anthony Jackson, a farmer, in his 
forty-fifth year, and a lad of fifteen, named 
Turner, were overlooking their cattle, which 
were at grass in Havarah Park, near Ripley, the 
seat of Sir John Ingilly, when the lad suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘* Look, Anthony; what a number 
of beasts!” 

** Beasts? Lord bless us!" replied the farm- 
er, with fear and wonder; “they are men /” 
And as he spoke there immediately became vis- 
ible *‘ an army of soldiers dressed in white uni- 
forms, and in the centre a perso of com- 
manding aspect clad in scarlet.” These phan- 
toms (according to the Leeds Mercury and Edin- 
bargh Annual ister) were four deep, extend- 
ed over thirty acres, and performed many evo- 
lutions. Other bodies, in dark uniforms, now 
appeared, and smoke, as if from artillery, rolled 
over the grass of the park. On this Jackson 
and Turner, thinking they had seen quite enough, 
turned and fled. 

Like the spells of the Fairy Morgana, which 
were alleged to create such beautiful effects in 
the Bay of Reggio, and which Fra Antonio Mi- 
nasi saw thrice in 1773, and ‘‘ deemed to exceed 
by far the most beautiful theatrical exhibition in 
the world,” science has explained away or fully 
discovered the true source of all such spectral 
phenomena. The northern aurora was deemed 
by the superstitious, from the days of Plutarch 
even to those of the sage Sir Richard Baker, as 
portentous of dire events; and the fancies of 
the timid saw only war and battle in the shining 
streamers; but those su spectral armies 
whose appearance we have noted were some- 
thing more, in most instances, than mere decep- 
tio visus, being actually the shadows of realities 
—the airy reproductions of events bodily pass- 
ing in other parts of the coantry reflected in the 
clouds, and imaged again on the mountain slopes, 
or elsewhere, by a peculiar operation of the sun's 
rays. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


Parentat authority has always been carried 
to its utmost limit in France. Young men, how- 
ever, have begun to free themselves somewhat 
from its power, while unmarried women, of all 
ages from infancy upward, are still subject to its 
almost unrestricted q@jntrol; where the law does 
not support it, the weight of public opinion gives 
it a moral force against which resistance is al- 
most impossible. 

Next to the authority of parents comes the in- 
fluence of the Catholic religion, which is still al- 
lowed to exercise an enormous power over the 
minds of Frenchwomen. To keep a human be- 
ing naturally gified with reason and intelligence 
in a condition of slavery to two such powers as 
these, the most essential thing is to crush the 
reason and stunt the intellect, parental authority 
being evidently designed by nature to take the 
place first and then assist the reason and intellect 
while in a state of infancy and childhood, but to 
cease with their full dev ent, as priestly ay- 
thority had its use in the infancy and youth of 
civilization. French parents confide the educa- 
tion of their daughters either entirely to the 
hands of the Church, or, at any rate, permit it 
such a control and supervision as almost entirely 
to answer the same purpose. Thas, as the priests 
are permitted to regulate what books shall or shall 
not be used im girls’ schools, even when those 
schools are not, as they are, convents, 
the consequence is that while they are trained in 
a few outward graces, and taught a few superfi- 
cial accomplishments, they are debarred from all 
really useful knowledge: Any thing that could 
shake their belief in the dogmas of the Church, 
and so weaken their submission to its cage 
is studiously kept from them, And above all, 
they are guarded from every thing that could 
give them any sense or appreciation of their own 
capacities as women, and rights as human beings. 
That this control over the education of women 
given to the priests does not proceed from an 
slavish submission on the part of the educat 
portion of the population generally to the author- 
ity of the Church of Rome is manifest from the 
fact that in no other country in Europe, nomi- 
nally Catholic, has the Catholic religion been so 
completely cast off by the male half of the popu- 
lation. The majority of Frenchmen who possess 
any education being avowed free-thinkers, it is 
plain that Frenchmen, while abjuring the con- 
trol of the Church over their own thoughts and 
actions, assent to, approve of, and support its 
sway over the minds and actions of the women 
of their country as the most effectual means of 
securing their mental subjugation to themselves. 

Frenchwomen a by 
marriagé, but, as we all know, liberty is of very 
little use to those who have not been taught how 
to use it. And marriage, as even the advocates 
of the fullest and freest equality in it admit, in- 
volves personal restraints and obligations pecul- 
iar to itself. The imposition of these restraints 
and obligations is generally the last consumma- 
ting act of French parental tyranny, imposed, as 
they are, quite regardless of the wishes or in- 
clinations of one of the principal parties to the 
contract. The education and training, then, be- 
stowed upon a French girl are but the fitting 


preparations for securing her submission to this 
final decree of the infallible authority of her 
home. Of men she knows nothing in any sense 
of the.word, She has never associated with any. 
beyond the narrowest limits of her home circle, 
and even in that she is kept as much apart from 
her brothers as possible, while her father speaks 
to her and treats her very much as she does her 
pes es Fs the man she is to marry she 
as as of any, possibly even less than 

of some. we leg somewhat versed in the 
arts of coquetterie, of the physical conditions 
of marriage, with such an education as this, it is 
neediess to say she knows nothing. This igno- 
rance explains the willingness with which a 
French girl of sixteen or seventeen will submit 
to her father’s behests, and contract a marriage 
that a woman of ripe years and u 
would shrink from with repugnance. But this 
“innocence” of the ‘‘ jeune personne” so stadious- 
ly cultivated and fostered in France, combined, 
as it is, with careful teaching, both by p 
and example, of the arts of coquetry, is not inno- 
cence at al! in the real sense of the word, but sim- 
i> Saperanes. This is plain by the conduct of 

nchwomen as soon as they obtain the partial 
liberty with the enlightenment and understand- 
ing that comes to them throngh entrance into the 
murviage state. It is amazing the rapidity with 
which the bashful ‘*jeune_fil/e,” who scarcely ven- 
tured to raise her eyes, and never dared to open 
her lips in omen turns into the gay, daring 
woman of the world, who stretches her license 
to its utmost limit. It is in this phase of her 
career that she most generally falls under our 
notice—and under our disapprobation. But we 
must not overlook what are too often the condi- 
tions of the marriage state itself to s French- 
woman when she enters on it. One is the fact 
that for the man to whom she has bound herself 
to be faithful she has not previously contracted 
any affection, and thus she is deprived of one 
very powerful incentive to fidelity. Another is 
that there are two sides to conjugal fidelity, u 
one of which society—particularly French 
—looks much more leniently than it does upon 
the other. Thus it is more merciful to s hus 
band keeping a mistress than to a wife having & 
lover, at the same time that, with the charm 
inconsistency of its inexorable laws, it ordains 
that the mistress shal] be kept out of its sight 
and oat of its company, while the wife, if she 
would hold her position ag such at all, must pa- 
rade her lover before it-on every possible occa- 
sion—the discovery of a secret amour being social 
ruin to a woman who, notwithstanding satirists 
and moralists, may hold her place in the world 
for a long time, aps forever, if she only make 
her cavalier and his devotion 

Love has generally as little to do with a 
Frenchman's marriage as it has with a French. 
woman’s; the only difference being that, in his 


not. A Frenchman, if he be poor, gen 
marries simply to replenish his purse; if he be 
rich, to beget legitimate children to inherit his 
fortune and perpetuate his name. That such 
love as he is capable of is already bestowed upon 
a woman whose poverty prevented her from sat- 
isfving the first condition, and the meanness of 
whose birth and position would incapacitate her 
for fulfilling the second with the distinetion be 
would wish, is no barrier to him in the matter. 
Nor is his marriage, when concluded, any barrier 
to his continuing to indulge his ion for the 
woman who has excited and is able to sustain it. 
If she at any time ceases to do so, some other is 
found to her place, that other not heing 
at all of n ty, and as a matter of fact bei 
very rarely, the wife who bears his name 
who is the mother of his heir. . 

That Frenchmen prefer unlawful to lawful 
connections is explainable by the fact that mar- 
riage, however weak and slavish a woman ma 
be rendered by education, gives her some 
rights that, howsoever ignorant she may have been 
kept, she must know and may exercise; while 
woman—called by a miserable irony a mistress 
—whose position is dependent solel 

of bar: master ‘willbe 


and subservient to him. At the same time these ‘ 


women who sacrifice all personal dignity, free- 
dom, and honor to become the slaves of men’s 
passions and the toys of their caprice do obtain 
a position in France not accorded to them in any 
other country in Europe. But what is that po- 
sitiom at its best? To bea 
slave, an admired, cherished toy, nothing 
more. 

ition is at its 
best, it is the one in which in France a woman 


And he can spare her a deal, as she con- 
tributes perhaps more than any thing else to his 
personal gratification. ‘There is some dall re- 
spectability in the position of a wife, but there is _ 
nothing else, unless she manage to assimilate it 
with that other—unless she combine being the 
wife of one man with being the mistress of an- 
other: under such circumstances, that she does 
it sometimes is scarcely to be wondered at. For 
the virtuous oneal woman there is no posi- 
tion, no influence, no social recognition what- 
ever. She must serve some man as his wife or 
his mistress to be of any value, or obtain auy 
lace whatever in the social system of France. 
The contempt for ‘old maids” feeling fast 
dying out in England and America before an 
ightenment that recognizes a place and a work 
in world for every one independently of the 
condition of their sex or the exercise of its fanc- 
tions; while in France the vieille fille” still 
the object of the greatest social obloquy and con- 
tempt—an individual whose existence is 
tolerated outside the walls of a convent. 


hout all this if we don’t make = 
lly appreciated the counsel, 
ere busied in carrying old Gill ; 
a broken leg made him unable i 
the others placed on 
in cart, and set out with him to 
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case, it is a matter of free-will and choice to 
contract such a marriage, while in hers #% is 
is at the acme of her glory: she s the fash- 
ion, that highest distinction in France; she is 
the recipient of all the adoration and affection 
that a Frenchman is able to spare from himself. | 
| | 
with matchlock and 
ghost-like and ... as they skimmed | 
® gray vapor about eight o’cléck in 


